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Art. I—The Substance of some Letters written by an Englishman, 
resident at Paris, during the last Reign of the Emperor Napoleon. 
With an Appendix of Official Documents. 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 490, 
338. Ridgeways. 1816. 


Ne quid falst dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeat were the 
words of one of those models of integrity and patriotic worth, 
whom in these times to professedly admire is, it must be con- 
fessed, to give the strongest possible evidence of personal in- 


corruption. 

In our last number the painful duty was imposed upon us of 
condemning a work we could not but deem hostile to the in-. 
terests of the country.* Anxious as we are to speak of Eng- 
land in terms inspired solely by her virtues and surpassing re- 
nown, it shocks us to be compelled to couple with her name 
the ideas of mjustice and treachery :—idolizing, as we do, the 
memory of her Alireds, her Sidneys, her Miltons, and, why 
Should we not say it, her Whitbreais, we shudder when we 
reflect that the cause they supported may sink under the ef- 
forts of home-born depravity. Unadulterate as is our delight 
in contemplating the series of illustrious characters which have 
sprung up within her bosom, and repaid in honest fame the 
protection of their common parent, in an equal degree do we 
abhor him, who, with such examples befure his face, lends 
himself to the tarnishing of that fame, and the degradation of 
that parent:—happy in fine, as we are, in bestowing our ap- 
probation on her living patriots and literary defenders, we can- 
not forget the duties of our office, we cannot suffer to pass un- 
punished an individual so vicious as to argue the expediency of 
national shame. Every measure that contributes to the real 





—_ 


* Vide Art. I. Critical Review, February, 1816. 
Crit. Ray. Vor. ILI. March, 1816. 2E 
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advantage of our country, will find in these pages a warm and 
zealous support; but the very regard and deep veneration with 
which we view the splendour and purity of her renown, makes 
us doubly watehful of the virtue which forms its foundation, 
and renders us more intensely solicitous that her robes of glory 
retain their unspotted whiteness, her path continue undefiled 
by the heaps of ordure, with which the active and anonymous 
agents of corruption seek to obstruct it, and that she hold on 
her honourable and stately course, unseduced by the wicked 
counsels of conspiring parasites. Therefore we conceive it our 
bounden duty to visit such reptiles with all the penalties pre- 
seribed in cases of crawling and incorrigible infamy; and we 
return our thanks to the author of the tract alluded to, for 
giving us so fit occasion to chastise him, and warn our country- 
men against the ruinous principles so complacently set forth in 
his criminal publication. 

These observations have been called from us by the very 
different aspect and tendency of the volumes before us, 
Soundness of reasoning, clearness of conception, and correct- 
ness of judgmeut, chasten and give superior energy and effect 
to the general animation of the author’s style, which is usually 
much above the level of epistolatory composition, and fre- 
quently imbued with the colours of the finest oratorical elo- 
quence :—then, too, the uniform excellence of the principles, 
joined to a certain generous and captivating strain of feeling, 
characteristic of the best ages of England, and indicative of the 
spirit with which we could wish to see her universal, but more 
particularly her youthful, population, flushed and glowing, makes 
its way at once to the heart, and must, we think, engage the 
attention, and fix the affections of the mass of his countrymen— 
that is, of all who are not so soddened in the waters of corrup- 
tion, as to be utterly dead to the impulsions of virtue—all, in 
whom the inmost springs of being have not so completely re- 
signed their original elasticity, as to yield them up, the base 
tools of the baser creatures to whose powers of reward such 
sianers look for the reecompence of their servile depravity. 
Having said thus much of the more admirable features of these 
volumes, we think it correct to inform the persons pensioned 
and pensioning, that if, from what we have reported of the 
noble and heart-cheering spirit pervading the language of these 
Letters, they shall suppose the author to have laid himself 
open to their vulgar mockery, deeply will they be mistaken. 
To the higher qualities we have described, it is proper that 
those persons comprehend the very useful addition of a power 
of ridicule, to provoke which, would be iaviting their own 
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disgrace, and a capability of so moderating 4 natural warmth of 
temperament, as to beat Lord *********** and his faction in 
that way in which they deem themselves such adepts; and, 
taking advantage of their confusion, wound at leisure, and 
mortify with discretion. The praiseworthy motives that in- 
duced the author to visit the capital of the French Empire are 
very properly related in a preface, which for its candour, and 
evident respect for truth, is entitled to unmixed commen- 
dation. 


‘* The following letters are composed from the same journal 
which furnishéd the writer with the materials of a very active cor- 
respondence with several of his intimate acquaintance, some of 
whom, being MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE, were interested ia 
receiving intelligence more correct than could be obtained through 
the usual channels, at a time when the fofal perversion of some 
facts, the partial selection of others, and the unfair construction put 
upon such as found their way to the public press, aided a delusion, 
to which, in a greater degree perhaps than the exertions of minis~ 
terial influence, must be attributed the parliamentary. majorities 
that enabled the government to undertake the late war against 
France. 

‘“« The writer, during his residence at Paris, in the months of 
April, May, June, and July, of the last year, was a spectator of 
those events and appearances in France, which the journals and 
orators of his own country PRETENDED to pourtray, but which 
formed a complete contrast with every thing said or written by the 
agents of supporters of the Bourbon e*use, both in England and 
on the Continent.’ Feeling persuaded that from a minute descrip- 
tion of that which was passing before his eyes, the conclusion to 
be drawn could not fail to be favourable to the prineiples' which 
he had been taught +to consider the only sare and honourable 
guides of an English politician; and being shocked at the mis- 
representations upon which the policy of the British cabinet ap- 
peared to him.to be entirely founded, he thought it his duty, as it 
must be that of every individual, however insignificant, to lose na 
opportunity of transmitting to his friends a detailed account of 
passing transactions, accompanied with comments which he con- 
ceived must be allowed naturally to arise from an unprejudiced 
view of those transactions, and which he therefore supposed he 
might take the liberty of intruding upon his correspondents.” 


After thus clearing his way to the honourable confidence of 
his countrymen, the author proceeds to make some most apt 
and well-considered strictures upon the sort of people usually 
selected to discharge the duties of foreign envoyship, and in a 
few sentences, favours us with his exceedingly correct opinion 
of the personal character and abilities of the gentleman who 
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represented the majesty of England at the assemblies and balls 
of Vienna. 


“ Having, in the course of several visits to the continent, been 
forced into the conviction that our relations with the European 
cabinets are carried on by such agents as must ensure the com- 
mission of many errors, and that the real character of our prin- 
cipal representative during the late momentous events is very dif- 
ferent from that which the pretensions of himself and his partizans, 
together with the fortuitous concurrence of some unforeseen suc- 
cesses, would induce us to believe, he has judged it necessary not 
to confine himself to the vague censure of measures, without any 
notice of individual conduct or opinion, but has ventured to cha- 
racterize certain men, in such terms as he thought suitable to their 
public career, and not exceeding the free «Jom with which, in his 
country, it has always been judged allowable to speak of pAn- 
GERous or mistaken politicians.” 


A stronger word than “ dangerous” might have been em- 
ployed, without any offence to decency, to designate the 
measures which have been carried into effect during the reign 
of Lord Castlereagh, and those—shudder, ye people of Eng- 
land !—now in agitation before the senate of this devoted land. 
To enable the executive part of our government to commence 
the present war against the propLr of France, the INCOME 
TAX, and an ARMY out of all decent and permissible pro- 
portion to the population, were absolutely indispensible. Ab- 
solutely indispensible is the continuation of the INCOME 
TAX, and an enormous STANDING ARMY, to keep 
vacant an imperial throne—to support the legitimate ruler 
instead of the lawful sovereign—to enable Russian serfs and 
German hussars to hold the fortresses, and devastate the 
smiling fields of France—to maintain in action the murderous 
system now practised in that unfortunate country—to wring 
from the hands of her oppressed citizens the fruits of their 
honest labour, in the shape of tribute to their oppressors—to 
preserve at Paris, Madrid, and Naples, the respectable persons 
who so wisely and humanely exercise the functions of govern - 
ment—to render the name of Englishman hateful and despica- 
ble wherever the new-born sounds of freedom are beginning to 
waken the genius of human-kind, and the spirit of regenera- 
tion :—In conclusion, we would tell our countrymen, that, if 
aed are fated to part with their freedom and their glory, to the 

upport of state-fatuity, the inquisitorial tax on income, and 
the decidedly unconstitutional establishment of standing armies, 
will they have to ascribe the extirpation of the most precious 
attributes of British gréatness. 
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The author then goes on to state his reason for speaking as 
he has of public men, namely, to disabuse the public mind of 
the prejudices which have so long obscured it. 


“«* He has spoken of men in their public capacity merely because 
he is persuaded that the line of policy which his government has 
thought fit to pursue, has depended on the positions and propen- 
sities of two or three statesmen,—nay, even of one preponderat- 
ing politician” (no, no, not much of a politician) ‘‘ to a degree 
so unusual that the adoption of the ‘ shadow fighting,’ declared by a 
great moral poet to be no less inefficacious than safe, would have 
been a base compromise of the interests of the cause, to which 
all his endeavours, suchas they are, are Now devoted, and will be 
for ever applied.” 


Resting upon the conscious veracity of his relation, he de- 
clines the publication of his name. The interesting anecdotes 
with which his work abounds, he is careful to let us know pro- 
ceed from quarters where rank, character, and opportunity,—all 
conspired to render them worthy of his fullest credence, though 
he is prevented from naming them by the certain peril to which 
such imprudence would expose them. His motives for pub+ 
lishing these letters we think our readers will be fully inclined 
to believe was 


‘‘an anxiety to stamp with its true character a system of ag- 
gression. whose apparent success may serve for a precedent fatal 
to our own liberties.” 


The conclusion of the preface contains some merciful ani- 
madversions on ** A Narrative of events which have taken 
place in France, from the Landing of Napoleon Bonaparte, on 
the Ist of March, 1615, till the restoration of Louis XVIII!!!” 
The appearance of this publication made him more anxious 
“to disabuse his fellow-countrymen on the subject of the 
Return and last Reign of the 


EMPEROR NAPOLEON ;” 


though when we consider the glaring apostacy of the au- 
thoress from those principles which she lately prided herself in 
professing, we think the author of these admirable letters should 
have known that that book was too notoriously the butt of 
public contempt, to have made it incumbent upon him to 
hasten his volumes through the press, through apprehension of 
any impression likely to be produced by Miss Williams’ octavo. 

Here we conceive it proper to observe that the Title of Napo- 
leon is the touchstone by which we must distinguish between 
those who have conscientiously abhorred that prince for im- 
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puted tyranny and cruelty, and those who have made use of 
his putative despotism merely as.the means of creating against 
him in others that hatred which themselves indulged because 
** he was not BoRN to the purple.” 

The former class regarding him in the true sense of the word 
as a Legitimate Sovereign—an elected monarch, like our own 
William the Third,—raised, indeed, to the throne in a manner 
even more indisputably popular than was the Prince of Orange— 
however strong may have been their aversion on the score of sup- 
posed oppression, will never designate him by any other title 
than that of * the Emperor Napoleon,’’—chosen by the PEOPLE, 
whose registered votes may be now inspected if, indeed, the re- 
cords have not been destroyed since March, 1814; and never 
having ‘been deposed by his electors, they clearly perceive that 
never since his election, has he ceased to be ‘* Emperor of the 
French.” ‘* But he was dethroned by the Senate.’’—The Senate 
not being his electors, could not dethrone him. ‘* But he abdi- 
cated.’’—W hat then? His abdication was the result of com- 
pulsion—and the reply which will be so eagerly made, ‘ that 
all treaties, in which the advantages are not mutual, are, by 
consequence, compulsory on the side of the losing party ;”’ 
though it would hold good in general, must, in this case, fail 
ex necessitate, since the condition of his abdication was one 
which the Allies, neither separately nor conjunctively, had the 
right of demanding :—As to the acknowledgement or disac- 
knowledgement of his title by foreign powers, that we take to 
be a consideration of no consequence whatever—suflicient was 
it to Napoleon, sufficient is it to us, that the French PRoPLE 
acknowledged it, This recognition by foreign nations contains 
the small but fatal germ of the usurping interference of one 
country in the affairs of another, the horrid result of which we 
have so lately been shocked by in the system of murder, and 
persecution, and rapine now spread throughout the neighbour- 
ing empire, the arrest, forsooth, on a charge of high treason, 
of some of our countrymen, and the banishment of others 
whom it was impossible to reach by any inversion of law,—and 
this by the very man for whom that interference was made ! 

The latter class of persons, hating Napoleon, not because he 
was a tyrant—that would be a recommendation to their favour, 
—but because his father, and grand-father, were not sovereigns, 
studiously and insultingly denominate him by his family name, 
never mention him as a sovereign, and when talking of those 
acts of barbarity, which have never existed but in their own 
brains, pour upon him a stream of abuse which they would 
never dream of applying to the man of Madrid, or any other 
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legitimate usurper—while on the contrary they speak with the 
most disgusting complacency of individuals who, constituted 
rulers of nations simply because their ancestors had been 
rulers before, disgrace the seats on which they have been 
forced, by actions and principles worthy only of demons. 

The first letter is dated ** Brussels, April 8, 1815,’’ and 
consists partly of a well-written and sarcastic exposition of the 
miserable arts employed to conceal from our countrymen the 
actual character of Napoleon, and the deep impression pro- 
duced on the minds of the officers and sailors* of the Un- 
daunted ;+—partly of a droll explanation of the curious man- 
ner in which his Dutch majesty is regarded by the people of 
Holland and Belgium, and some very cutting reflections upon 
the ticklish state of those countries, from which we surmise 
that Gulielmus Primus is not the god of Batavian or Belgie 
idolatry, and that the earliest occasion will be taken to get rid 
of that ‘¢ bon roi’’ in an orderly and quiet sort of way, suitable 
to the modern method of managing such pleasantries. We 
wish his majesty well through it, and hope yet to see him 
comfortably settled in some thriving business—-where he may 
turn an honest penny. 

In his second letter the author sets us down in the Capital. 
Through the whole of his route from the frontiers he had the 
satisfaction of witnessing the complete change that had taken 
place in the political emblems. The fleur de lys, “ the pale 
memorial of defeat and slavery,’’ had disappeared, and the 
streaming drapeau tricolor waving from the windows, and 
house-tops, and steeples, and fortresses, and public buildings, 
exhilirated a heart that wished to see his country become the 
supporter of that cheering state of things which promised to 
France the restoration of social order, and the establish- 
ment of her liberties. Swayed by no motives but such as are 
worthy of Englishmen, sincerely and most devotedly attached 
to the land of our birth, and loving and truly venerating as we 





* The sailors of the Undaunted frigate are stated to have resisted all that 
eajolement which succeeded with the officers ; and to have refused a gratuity 
offered them at disembarkation by the Emperor, in terms both rude and pre- 
sumptuous---‘ they would take none of Mr. Bonaparte’s money.’ Could the 
writer of the memoir have invented both the refusal and the speech? He 
should have known that the sailors did receive about four hundred louis d’ors 
from Napoleon; and that the boatswain, in their name, addressed him on the 
quarter in a short harangue, in which he thanked his honour, and wished him 
long life and prosperity, in the island of Elba, and better luck another time. The 
last is notorious to every man on board the frigate at the time ; as to the 
fiction, 1 know not to what extent it had been believed or spread. 

+ How apt a name for the vessel that was to convey Napoleon to Elba! 
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do a nation whose name is associated with so many exalted 
remembrances, we must, nevertheless, take leave to declare 
firmly our fixed determination never, on any occasion, to 
swerve from the path of truth to acquire an ill-merited ap- 
lause, or advocate in these pages a system which we are so- 
berly convinced began, proceeded, and continues, in the ex- 
haustion of British wealth, and the degradation of British 
principles. These remarks we make because the author’s first 
letter from Paris confirms, what we always suspected, the fact 
that the present war against the French people could pot possibly 
have been ventured upon by the English Government, had the 
English public been a quarter part as well informed of the state 
of France or Napoleon’s restoration, as this liberal and en- 
lightened personage assuredly was. Well do we recollect the 
foolish but wicked falsehoods industriously disseminated by the 
hirelings of ministers, relative to the light in which the im- 
government, immediately after its re-establishment, was 
viewed by the population of the metropolis; as well as the 
numberless mendacities concerning the insurrectionary spirit 
with which, at that period, the departments were said to be 
animated. We cannot afford a lengthened refutation of those 
vile fabrications, but the following passage will, we think, 
supersede its necessity. 


“«« The first few days after my arrival there was a collection of 
spectators under the windows of an apartment, at which Napo- 
LEON occasionally shewed himself to the people amidst loud and 
continued applause.” 


Letter III. contains an account of the review of the National 
Guard by Napoleon, and the Emperor’s reception at the 
Theatre Francais. A vague rumour, it will be recollected, had 
wandered about, that Napoleon did not dare to pass the Na- 
tional Guard in review, and farther that, should he venture to 
do so, some patriotic partizan of the exile of Ghent would seize 
so admirable an opportunity of enforcing the declaration that 
pretended to place the imperial person out of the pale of the 
law. Now, this was pleasant, and it put the advocates of 
anarchy in fine spirits. The day came—the day passed— 
Napoleon still lived—the Emperor of the French still reigned. 
Our author of course was present at the review, of which he 
furnishes a most interesting account. It shall not be concealed, 
and the vermin of the ******** have our permission to 
make the most of it. That Napoleon’s reception by the Na- 
tional Guards ‘¢ was certainly of a mixed kind.” Composed 
chiefly of persons engaged in trade, naturally more timid than 
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the regular army—fearful of war—apprehensive of the inter- 
ruption of business, worked upon by the agents of disorder, 
and moreover agitated by the malignant prophecies of most of 
the English journals, infamously and falsely holding up the 
Emperor as the sole object of the gathering war, it is not to be 
wondered that the militia of the empire should not hail their 
sovereign with that unanimous joy with which he was received 
by the soldiery and agricultural part of the nation, which last 
description of persons composes in France the mass of the po- 
pulation. Still, however, enthusiasm was manifested suffi- 
cient to convince any individua) not predetermined to refuse 
credit to his senses, that these feelings were strongly combated 
by an habitual veneration of the monarch, and ap umpression, 
amounting almost to conviction, that the resources of France, 
administered and guided by the genius of the restored Prince, 
would prove. more than equal to the deliverance of the state 
from the dangers which threatened it with subversion and a 
foreign yoke. The author’s sensations on his first view of 
Napoleon were such as, we suppose, would animate nine 
Englishmen out of ten. 


“The troops were two hours passing before him; during 
which time, any assassin, unless disarmed by his face of fascination, 
might have shot or even stabbed him. Sir Neil Campbell, who 
found him so ordinary a being, would hardly forgive me for 
being thus particular in the description of my first sight of the 
man, who, without my taking into consideration whether he be 
‘ a spirit of health or goblin damned,’ fixed my eyes, and filled 
my imagination. The vast palace of kings, the moving array 
before me ; the deep mass of flashing arms in the distance; the 
crowd around, the apparatus of war and empire, all disappeared, 
and, in the first gaze of admiration, I saw nothing hut Napoleon 
—the single individual, to destroy whom the earth was rising 
from the Tanais to the Thames. I know that I never should have 
beheld him with delight in the days of his despotism, and that the 
principal charm of the spectacle arose from the contemplation of 
the great peril to be encountered by the one undaunted mortal 
before my eyes. Let me say also, that the persuasion, that the right 
of a powerful and great nation to chobdse their (its) own sovereign 
was to be tried in his person, and the remembrance of the won- 
derful achievements by which he had given an opportunity to 
decide that choice, contributed in no small degree to augment 
that satisfaction.” 


A slight and unintentional error has, we imagine, insinuated 
itself in the above eloquent paragraph. The author, we con- 
ceive, did not mean to say that the “‘ right of a Nation to choose 
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its own sovereign was to be tried in” the person of Napoleon, 
but that the question to be decided was the power of infore- 
ing that right in a particular case, at a certain period, and 
under circumstances peculiar in their kind. Otherwise, the 
deduction would be, that the justice of a cause depends upon 
its success, a position we are quite certain the author would 
never assent to. A description of the Emperor’s person 
immediately succeeds, in which we learn that his 


** lips are thin, but partially curled, so as to give to his mouth 
an inexpressible sweetness.” 


A curious and lively instance of that Fabrician fearlessness 
which distinguishes Napoleon from ordinary men and so- 
vereigns, and the impression produced by this awful immovea- 
bility on the generous nature of our author, is related in the 
ensuing passage. During the review an individual, 


“in a half suit of regimentals, with a sword by his side, ran 
from the crowd of spectators opposite, or from amidst the Na- 
tional Guards, I could not see which, and rushed directly towards 
the Emperor. He was within arm’s length, when the grenadier 
on the left, and an officer jumped forwards, and seizing him by 
the collar, pushed him farther back. Napoleon did not move a 
muscle of his body; not a line, not a shade of his face shifted for 
aninstant. Perfectly unstartled, he beckoned the soldiers to let 
loose their prisoner ; and the poor fellow approaching so close as 
almost to touch his person in front, talked to him for some time 
with eager gestures, and with his hand on his heart. The Em- 
peror heard him without interruption, and then gave him an an- 
swer, which sent him away, apparently much satisfied with his 
audience. J see Napoleon at this moment. The unruffled calm- 
ness of his countenance, at the first movement of the soldier, 
relaxing softly into a look of attention and kindness, will never be 
erased from my memory. We are not stocks, nor stones, nor 
tories. I am not ashamed to say that, on recovering from my first 
surprise, I found my eyes somewhat moistened ; a weakness that 
never fails to overpower some persons when alone, and unre- 
strained by ridicule, at the perusal of any trait of unmixed hero- 
ism, especially of that undaunted tranquillity of mind, which 
formed and finished the master-spirits of antiquity.” 


And this August Character is confined on a rock twelve hun- 
dred leagues from the nearest land; and, for the simple ptr- 
pose of insult, basely deprived of the honours due to his actual 
rank!! We cannot trust our pen with the expression of our 
thoughts, our feelings, on this subject. We are grieved to the 
soul at finding that not more than one member of our senate, 
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of whom so many experienced Napoleon’s hospitality at Elba, 
has had the boldness to come forward and brand this measure 
with its appropriate odium. By the way, we observe it has 
been ventured to be asserted, that Napoleon, being a native 
of Corsica, is a subject of France! In the first place, Corsica 
is not and never could be regarded as legitimately dependent 
on France —no—not even under Napoleon. Secondly, we 
take it to be a mere truism, that an individual, elevated to the 
supreme magistracy of any nation, is released from his former 
allegiance to any other power. Thirdly, have not we ourselves, 
acknowledged and re-acknowledged his sovereignty? Did we 
not acknowledge himas First Consul? Did we not repeatedly 
send ambassadors to him? Did we not, by treaty, recognize 
his Elbese sovereignty? Can a monarcli be considered a pri- 
soner of war ?—** yes,” says Lord ***********, Hear this, 
Emperors of Austria and Russia! Kings of Bavaria, and 
Saxony, and WirTEMBERG,— may not the day arrive 
when your majesties will be sent to join your imperial 
brother, and creator of your crowns, at the paradise of St. 
Helena? 

For the entertainment of Lords Castlereagh and Liverpool, 
we extract the account of Napoleon’s visit to the Theatre 


Francais.—no doubt their Lordships will draw comparisons. 


** As to Napoleon’s reception at the Francais, it is impossible to 
give any idea of the joy by (with) which he was hailed. The house 
was choaked with spectators, who crowded into the orchestra. 
The play was Hector. Previously to the rising of the curtain, the 
airs of La Victoire and the Marseillaise were called for and per- 
formed amidst thunders of applause, the spectators joining in the 
burthen of the song. An actor of the Feydeau, rose in the 
balcony, and sung some occasional words to the Marseillaise, 
which were received in raptures, and accompanied by the whole 
house at the end of each verse. The enthusiasm was at its utmost 
height. Napoleon entered at the third scene. Tak wHote Mass 
ROSE WITH A SHOUT, WHICH STILL THUNDERS IN MY EARS. The 
vives continued till the Emperor, after bowing to the right and 
left, had seated himself, and the play was recommenced. The 
audience received every speech which had the least reference to 
their returned hero with unnumbered plaudits. The words ‘ enfin 
il reparait,’ and ‘ c’etoit lui,’— Achille, raised the whole parterre,* 
and interrupted the actor for some moments. Napoleon was very 
attentive: whilst I saw him he spoke to none of those who stood 
behind him, nor returned the compliments of the audience: he 
withdrew suddenly at the end of the play, without any notice or 
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abeisance, so that the multitude had hardly time to salute him 
with a short shout. As I mentioned before, I saw the Bour- 
bon princes received, for the first time, in the same place, last 
year. Their greeting will not bear any comparision with that 
of Napoleon, nor will any of those accorded to the heroes of the 
very many ceremonies I have witnessed in the course of my life.” 


It may be consolatory to some very judicious and venerable 
persons in the realm to know that this journal is read in France, 
inasmuch as such knowledge may, perhaps, move them to 
hint to ber Ruler the propriety of commencing a prosecution 
against us for thus bringing forward Napoleon as so decidedly 
the object of French adoration; and as we have, by no 
meafis, terminated our observations on the Emperor’s charac- 
ter, and the light in which he is viewed by the people of 
France, but on the contrary, intend to pursue these our pro- 
ceedings, at some length in the ensuing number, they may in- 
dulge a secret joy in supposing that, possibly, we may say 
something which will bring us into court to answer. the accu - 
sations of ‘‘ His Most Christian Majesty, Louis XVIII. king 
of France and Navarre.”” And inasmuch as it would be ex- 
tremely cruel, after the mortification we have made them en- 
dure, to refuse them the enjoyment of such soothing specula- 
tions, now be it known by these presents, that we, the editor of 
this journal, do hereby grant, and permit, and authorise every and 
each such person to conceive all imaginable and probable modes 
whereby we, the aforesaid editor, may chance to expose ourselves 
to the wrath of the aforesaid ‘‘ king of France and Navarre.” 

Our readers will perceive, from the length to which this ar- 
ticle has been already extended by the observations we felt 
enjoined to make regarding Napoleon personally, that we are 
compelled, however reluctantly, to break off our analysis of 
this valuable publication, almost as soon as we have began it. 
In our next, as intimated above, we hope to be enabled to 
continue our examination of its most important contents, and 
to shew our readers those acts and measures of the Bourbons 
which cost them the crown of France, and the good will of her 
people. In the meantime, we cannot close even for the present, 
without recommending these volumes to the public, as the 
production of talent united with integrity, and as a work which, 
while it abounds with just and instructive reflections on our 
domestic policy, exhibits the Bourbons in their true colours, 
displays the real feelings of France regarding them, and brings 
before our eyes, in all the grandeur of its proportions, and the 
enchantment of its native hues, the actual character of NaPe- 
LEON THE GREAT. M. 
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Art. I].—0On the Slave Trade, and on the Slavery of the Blacks and 
of the Whites. By a Friend of Men of all Colours. Translated 
from the original French of M. Grecoire, formerly Bishop of Blois. 
To which are annexed Prefatory Observations and Notes by the 
Translator. Pp. 89. Conder. 1815. ated 


Tx time will arrive (we hope it is not distant) when our coun- 
trymen will look back with astonishment at the savage injus- 
tice which, during so long a period, triumphed over every 
humane and honest feeling — scorned the claims and cries 
of violated nature, converted into a curse the very bless- 
ing of rational existence, and disgraced us as a nation. That 
two governments, on different sides of the Atlantic, one affect- 
ing to be free, and the other really so, should have borne to join 
hands with the most despotic powers in a practice so barbarous 
and self-degrading, so flagrantly opposite to every sentiment of 
reason, humanity, and liberty, as that of buying and selling hu- 
man beings; and that the mass of their respective people 
should so long have beheld with an eye of equanimity the per- 
petual sacrifice of their fellow-creatures, is not, assuredly, more 
lamentable than surprising—more surprising than horrible. We 
are aware that probably these our animadversions upon a traffic 
that has left its dark and indelible stains upon British history, 
will be answered by the remark, that it is unnecessary and invi- 
dious to revive the recollection of past delinquency, and renew 
complaints respecting an evil the existence of which no lo 
constitutes one of the crimes of our ministers. But besides that 
the influence of the cabinet over the legislature has always been: 
sufficient to have commanded the abolition of the slave trade as: 
regarding our own eountry, and that therefore the cabinet well 
merits the eternal stigma of having se tong permitted its ra- 
vages, a new provocation to our censure exists in their hav- 
ing formerly acceded to its continuance by the present ruler of 
France. In the constant habit of influencing the decisions of 
both our Houses of Parliament, and still warm with their zea- 
lcus interference in the affairs of an independent people, with 
a very ill grace would our Ministers plead in excuse of the 
unfeeling neglect to which we allude, the impropriety of dic- 
tating beyond their legitimate sphere. The corruption that 
feeds venality at home, and the violence that has provided for 
tyranny abroad, might, in the first instance, have been accom- 
panied with one gentle breathing of pity for the innocent vic- 
tims of a relentless and murderous barter. 

Tlie contents of the publication now before us have been 
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dictated by sensations at once becoming a man and a disciple 
of the benevolent Saviour—a citizen of the world, and an in- 
tercessor for the human race. 

The translator, not confining himself to the mere task of 
echoing his original, has superadded observations on the sub- 
ject as treated by M. Gregoire, which it would be both unjust 
to him and to our readers to suppress. The following are his 
intreductory remarks :— 


*« Bonaparte has abolished the slave trade in France. With re- 
spect to the motives which have dictated this absolute decree of 
the usurper, in contempt of all the opposing interests and other 
obstacles which we were taught to believe stood in the way of 
justice and humanity, there is, probably but one opinion. Unsus- 
ceptible of amy passion but ambition, the mind ef such a man is 
not to be diverted from its oneness of object by any consideration 
of so remote a policy as that of morality, or by any such weakness 
of feeling as giving way to the opinions of others, or to the con- 
victions of his own mind, one degree beyond what it has become 
expedient to do, or to feign. All that we can know of such a man 
are—his acts. The relation which those_acts have to his settled 
purpose, only a mind of equal capacities of good and evil is eom- 
petent always to detect; while the hidden motive of his actions 
is frequently veiled from every eye but that of Omniscience. No- 
thing, however, could be a more ludicrous misapprehension, or 
could betray more completely an inability to understand the stuff 
and texture of sucha mind, thanthe idea that any compunctious 
visitations of conscience, or any relentings towards good, were 
likely to prompt him to the inconsistency of virtue. If there were 
room in the thoughts of Bonaparte, at this crisis of his fortunes, 
for any other purpose than that of evident policy, one would be 
apt to believe that his adoption of this measure was in calm mag~- 
nanimous derision of the potentates and statesmen assembled in 
songress, to deliberate, arhong other things, upon this point of 
simple humanity; who, after detaining Europe in anxious sus- 
pense for so long a period, have brought forth a declaration on 
the subject, which declares nothing so clearly as the guilt of all 
the parties implicated in this hypocritical toleration of the traffic. 
In the language of this eloquent pamphlet, we may render it thus: 
' We know that the slave trade is a crime, but let us agree to com- 
mit the crime for five years longer.—Upon this famous declara- 
tion the simple decree of Bonaparte is a covert satire, whether 
cesigned or not, of the keenest description. 

Bonaparte abolishes the slave trade in France. Henry the 
Eighth abolished popery in this kingdom. The circumstance by 
which the lives and liberties of millions may be preserved, is not to 
be the less rejoiced in, because hypocrisy, or turbulent ambition, 
i tindly working the counsels of Providence, was the agent. How 
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often do we find the means which the Almighty selects for accom 
plishing the mightiest good, those which we should have deemed 
both unlikely and unfit—those which human wisdom would have 
disdained to employ, or to which human pride would have revoltec 
from the idea of being indebted! The instrument is, perhaps 
detestable. The man can claim no gratitude for the benefit he 
confers. The Almighty accepts the unavailing efforts, the very 
will and wishes of humble goodness ; but He employs the rod of 
the oppressor, and the sword of the conqueror to do his work. 
‘They are fitter weapons for such harsh and unhewn materials as 
they are employed upon. He makes the wrath of man to praise 
him. Itis little, after all, that the combined efforts of patriots and 
philanthropists seem capable of effecting: the circumstances of 
the world are against men, who have to proceed with a scrupulous 
attention to means as well as end, to integrity, sincerity, and ho- 
neur : while there is something in the unincumbered operations of 
simple absolute power, hastening to the accomplishment of its ob- 
jeet with the indiscriminating force of necessity, that makes us feel 
how much fitter an instrument it is of vast and extensive benefits, 
could its agency be but securely directed to such a purpose. 


With the general bearing and tendency of these reflections 
every dispassionate reader, every friend of. his species, under 
whatever conyplexion it may be exhibited, will be satisfied and 
pleased. Against the observation upon Napoleon’s “ evider’ 
policy’’ in abolishing the base barter of human flesh, we must 
however, enter our positive protest. To acknowledge a bless- 
ing, and criminate the motive out of which it directly arises, is 
to admit the beneficence, and censure the wisdom of that Being 
by whom it is intermediately bestowed. If Napoleon’s motive 
for ceasing to trade in African blood was a motive of evideni 
policy, that policys by the very terms, emerged from his re- 
sumption of the throne of France, was necessary to his perma- 
nent restoration, and (in union with another blessing, the birt: 
of a free press) equally indispensible to his retention of impe- 
rial power, and ought to have inspired ‘* the potentates and 
statesmen assembled in congress” with better feelings towards 
a prince whose genius they would never have had occasion to 
dread, had they never interfered with the domestic affairs of 
his country—had they never assailed a people whose rights as 
an independent nation he had so long defended, and whose in- 
juries he had so justly revenged. 

Of the general matter and manner of this intelligent and 
well-written tract, the reader will form some idea from the sub- 
stance and style of the paragraphs with which the late bishop 

f Blois commences. . 
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‘* Themistocles announced to the Athenians that he was in pos- 
session of an infallible expedient, which would tend to aggrandize 
the republic, and to deliver it from a formidable enemy, but that it 
could not be publicly disclosed. Aristides was appointed to be 
the depositary of this secret, and to appreciate the utility of the 
plan proposed by Themistocles, which consisted in burning the 
fieet of Xerxes, assembled together in one port. Aristides, con- 
vineed that even the salvation of his country would be too dearly 
bought by an action repugnant to morality, informed the council 
that the method proposed would indeed be highly advantageous, 
but that it was unjust, and it was rejected. In a treaty made 
with the Carthagenians, Gelon, king of Syracuse, expressly stipu- 
lated that no children should thenceforth be sacrificed to Saturn. 
Three-and-twenty centuries after this, A. D. 1814, in a treaty with 
England, it is stipulated, that for five years longer, the French 
shall be allowed to carry on the slave trade ; that is to say, to steal 
or buy the natives of Africa—to tear them from their native coun- 
try, from every object of their affections, to transport them to the 
Antilles, where, sold as beasts of burden, they shall moisten with 
their labour, that soil, the fruits of which shall belong to others, 
and shall drag out a painful existence, with no other consolation at 
the close of each day, than that of having taken another step to- 
wards the grave. Aristides and Gelon were idolaters—we are 
Christians ! 

“* Scarcely have I uttered these words, when lam answered with 
exclamations, both in English and in French, the king can do no 
wrong, le roi ne peut faire mal: actually in France as well as in 
England, the attribute of infallibility, of wpeccability, is by a fic- 
tion attributed to the head of the state. His ministers only are 
responsible. It is against the acts of the ministry, then, that our 
observations are to be directed ; but as in the stipulation relative 
to the slave trade, ministers were only the organs of the slave 
merchants, it will not be useless to consider for a moment the con- 
duct which the majority ef these men have observed these last five- 
and -twenty years. 

«* At one time they seriously affected to doubt whether the Afri- 
cans could be admitted into the class of reasonable beings. But 
from the multiplicity of facts which, assimilating them in this re- 
spect to the Whites, attests the identity and unity of the human 
species, they were soon obliged to concede the point as no longer 
questionable. The partisans of the treaty were soon brought to 
declare it absurd to raise doubts on this subject : they were re- 
duced to simply denying that the intellectual faculties of the Afri- 
cans were as strong, as capacious as those of Europeans. 

In reply to this it may be said, that talents are not the standard 
of rights. Inthe eye of the law, Newton's servant was his mas- 
ter’s equa]. But in order to establish the superiority of the Whites, 
what are the methods of contrast resorted to? In a recent pam- 
phlet, On Colonial Slavery, we find it stated, that the Negro is not 
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susceptible of any one virtue. Is not this assertion a blasphemy against 
Nature, and against the author of Nature? Vice and virtue are 
correlative terms. Could a being, incapable of moral actions, be 
reproached with obliquities, which would in that case be the ine- 
vitable result of his constitution? Accidental circumstances and 
local causes have prevented or impeded the progress of civilization 
in Africa ; but when the Africans have participated in its advan- 
tages, have they remained inferior to the Whites in intellect or in 
virtue? We have accumulated demonstrations of the eontrary in 
the Treatise on the ‘ Literature of the Afrieans,’ (Litterature des 
Negres,) which might be strengthened by subsequent evidence.” 


Entering into the midst of things, the benevolent author now 
takes a view of the numerous ineffectual efforts which have 
been made by the humane of France and other countries: (les 
Amis des Noirs) in favour of the Rights of Man as violated. in 
the persons of the suffering Africans; and takes commendable 
notice of M. Juste Chanlatte’s admirable fragment, Le Cri de 


la Nature. 


« If their justification (the friends of the Blacks) stand in need 
of evidence,’ says the good Ex-bishop, “‘ it may be found in the 
frank and simple avowal of a colonist ef St. Domingo, whese 
work has just masle its appearance.” , 


The various objections that have been offered against the abo- 
lition are ably contended with, and clearly refuted. The absurd 
pretence, that the toil of cultivation in tropical countries surpasses 
the strength of Europeans, cannot be better exposed than by 

he foliowing passage, quoted by our author from another colo- 
nist of the same island, M. Drouin de Bercy. 


‘« The indentured Jabourers, or three-year bondsmen, who. were 
Whites, at the beginning of the establishment in St. Domingo, per- 
formed the very work which is now done by the Negroes. Even 
in our days, almost all the inhabitants of the dependency of La 
Grande Anse, who are for the most part soldiers, mechanics, or 
poor basques, cultivate their property with their own hands. 

** Yes, I will maintain it on the ground of personal experience, 
that white men may, without apprehension, cultivate the soil of 
St. Domingo: they may labour in the fields from six o’clock in.the 
morning till nine, and from four o'clock in the afternoon till sua- 
set.. A White with hisplough will do more work in one day than 
fifty slaves with their hoes, and. the land would be better hus- 
banded ; the Whites, moreover, would be fitter for cultivating gar- 
den ground, for forming and keeping in order the meadows, which 
are wanted in that country for the improvement of cattle, horses, 
and other animals.” 

Crit. Review. Vor. IT. March, 1816. 2G 
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The following passage we quote in justice to the communi- 
ties and individuals honoured by its truths :— 


** Denmark has the glory of having heen the first state that 
abolished the Slave Trade: the United States and England, desir- 
ous of terminating the crimes of Europe against Africa, have also 
suppressed the traffic in human blood : and this measure, subse- 
quently adopted by the governments of Chili, Venezuela, and 
Buenos Ayres, has been made one article of their constitution.-— 
This partial revolution in both the old and the new worlds, is to be 
attributed to .ne persevering exertions of a few estimable philan- 
thropists, whose names have become naturalized in all the states of 
Europe; among whom we must place in the first rank, Wilberforce, 
Thos. Clarkson, Granville Sharp, &c. &c.; and anterior to them, 
a Frenchman, a native of St. Quentin, the celebrated Benezet.” 


M. Grégoire then handsomely notices, that the petition from 
Bristol against the stipulation in the former treaty with France 
in favour of the Slave Trade, was signed by 27,000 inhabitants, 
and that from Liverpool by 30,000. How impossi’ le for us to 
= his remark, without as justly noticing the callosity of a 

arliament that required to be petitioned against so barbarous 
an article! We thank God, however, that there is still in Eu- 
rope one country where some respect for public opinion is ne- 
cessary to the safety of the government—where the will of a 
corrupt and corrupting ministry is not uniformly paramount to 
the honest sentiments and humane feelings of the people. The 
good Ex-bishop laments that in France, on the contrary, pub- 
lic opinion has been without weight on this important topic; 
nay, that from one town ( Nantes) a petition had been preferred, 
imploring the continuance of the nefarious trafic in human 
liberty and human life ! 

Without professing to be Roman Catholics, we thank the 
worthy and ingenious author for reminding us, that Pope Alex- 
ander IIT. once said, that nature having made no slaves, all men 
have an equal right to liberiy; and that Paul If. hurled the 
thunders of the church against those Europeans who should 
spoil and enslave the Indians : and we heartily join in declaring, 
that those memorable declarations of two pontiffs merit the be- 
nedictions of posterity. Religion is never so captivating 
us when in the act of relieving human misery, never 
more persuasive, because never more natural, in her elo- 
quence, than when pleading the cause of the injured. We do 
not hesitate to aver, that if one of the discordances between the 
church of England and that of France were, that the first sanc- 
tioned in the least possible degree so execrable a practice as 
that of the Slave Trade, we had long since céased to be Pro- 
testants. With the philanthropic author we say—‘* Woe to 
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the policy that would found the prosperity of a nation on the 
misery of others; and woe to the man whose fortune is ce- 
mented by the tears of his fellow-men! It is according to the 
established order of things under the controul of Providence, 
that whatever is iniquitous, should be at the same time impoli- 
tic, and that fearful calamities should be the chastisement. of 
crime.” —With these tenets every heart must’ silently accord— 
to these tenets, Christians of all denominations will involunta- 
rily accede. 


To omit the following just and forcible reflections, would be 
to deny our readers much gratification. 


« For a series of years the outrages of the Algerine pirates have 
been the subject of complaint: it is disgraceful to the continental 
powers that they have not yet adopted vigorous measures for the 
suppression of this nefarious system, which has prevailed, during 
the last twenty years, to a most calamitous extent. In former 
times, respectable missionaries went to spend their lives among the 
Africans, and to meliorate the toils of the slaves by sharing them, 
Other ecclesiastics employed themselves in raising money in Ro- 
man Catholic countries for the purpose of ransoming captives.— 
These sources of good works have been almost dried up by the 
suppression of religious orders, and the persecution which has 
been directed against the ministers of the altar. Will any one 
venture to assert that the enormities committed by the pirates of 
Algiers, Tunis, et cetera, are comparable to those which Europe 
has inflicted upon Africa? What would that Europe say, if sud- 
denly a second Genseric, a descendant perhaps, or at least a fol- 
lower of the king of the Vandals, were to make a descent upon our 
coasts, saying, ‘ I come asa liberator.’ 

‘ The pretext (he might say) often adduced for carrying on the 
slave trade, is the supposition that, in their native country, the 
Africans are an article of merchandise ; but in Russia and. in Po- 
land, they sell the land with the vassals by whom it is cultivated ; 
as a planter of the Antilles disposes of his estate with so many 
heads of Negroes ; or, as a proprietor sells his farm with the cattle 
necessary for its culture. Is it not much the same sort of transac- 
tion, when towns and provinces are taken possession of, or trans- 
ferred, or ceded, without the consent of their inhabitants? It is 
thus that Louisiana has been made a commercial commodity, and 
transferred from one to another, till it has at length become the 
property of a government which, after having insisted so much 
upon the rights of man, has, without scruple, bought this coun- 
try. In Italy they are oppressing the Jews, and reviving the feu- 
dal system. %n Spain, they have re-established the Inquisition, 
the existence of which is a scandal to the Gospel, and which de- 
voted to the flames the ancestors of the Moors who are now set- 
tled in my dominions. There despotism is persecuting men who 
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were devoted to the welfare of their country ; those even who, in 
obedience to its decisions, had submitted to a new government. In 
Switzerland, the nobles, irritated at seeing their former subjects 
elevated to the rank of citizens, are exerting themselves for the 
recovery of their usurped prerogatives. In England, they have 
their press-gangs, and they are, in Ireland, condemning a whole 
nation to remain a political nonentity ! 

* You pretend, that in order to fertilize the soil of the Antilles, 
and to obtain colonial produce, the earth must be moistened by 
the labours of men torn away from the regions of Africa. Have 
i not an equal right to bear away European artists and artisans, 
who are more expert than my fellow-countrymen, and without 
whom, industry and the useful and polite arts will never flourish 
in my dominions? A White Code, which my paternal goodness is 
about to prepare, shall legalize these measures, and shall be a 
supplement to the Black Codes published among you for the go- 
vernment of the Antilles.’ 

** Tdo not see what arguments could be opposed to those of the 
modern Genseric. Were his enterprise to be crowned with suc- 
cess, he would presently see at his feet, in rapturous and open- 
mouthed expectation, that numerous tribe of persons who are to 
be found in all countries, and who have no other than borrowed 
ideas or principles. Soon, by conciliating covetousness by pen- 
sions, and vanity by titles, he might render all the arts his tributa- 
ries. At Parnassus, where there must always be some idol, they 
would hasten to destroy the statues of the men whose authority 
had ceased, in order to substitute those of the men who had suc- 
ceeded to power. What a multitude of volumes would be dedi- 
cated to Genseric the great, the beloved, &c.! Men of science 
would attach his name to discoveries quite foreign to his know- 
ledge ; the majority of the literati would join in hymning his 
praises : and genius himself, dazzled by his triumphs, would per- 
haps stoop so low as to present to him adulations in the form of 
some such silly menace as Boileau addressed to Louis the Four- 
teenth—* Grand roi, cesse de vaincre, ou je cesse d'écrire.’ ” 


After a variety of facts, judiciously selected, ably arranged, and 
well detailed, M. Grégoire concludes the first part of his merito- 
rious and highly interesting pamphlet with the unanswerable as- 
sertion, that it is devoutly to be wished that the potentates of Eu- 
rope would, with one accord, declare the Slave Trade to be 
piracy; and that all who should attempt to prosecute the nefa- 
rious traffic, should be seized, tried, and punished accordingly ; 
recognizing as a fundamental principle, the progressive eman- 
cipation of inen of all colours, and proscribing for ever an ini- 
quity whicn has cost so many tears, and so much blood, and 
the perpetuation of which in the annals of history, would be 
** the indelible disgrace of Europe.” 
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The translator, after some sensible and benevolent reflec- 
tions on the misery, ravage, and wickedness of war, presents 
us with his author’s second chapter, treating of The Traffic 
and Slavery of the Whites. ‘The introductory paragraph is 
justly conceived and energetically expressed. 


“« In the contest between despotism and liberty, there are two 
numerous parties who uniformly oppose the triumph of the latter. 
One party, preaching passive obedience in the name of Christi- 
anity, which disavows them, would consign the nations to the ca- 
price of a few individuals; the other, in their speculations on the 
mechanism of political societies, reject religion, which can alone 
consolidate social order, and without which it must fall into the 
convulsions of anarchy. A man of sense, a man of principle, will 
steer with circumspection between the two rocks of bigotry and 
infidelity ; but despotism, by whom frequently both have been 
raised up and kept in pay, skilfully avails herself of the excesses of 
both. By means of the one, she renders‘ the people disgusted with 
liberty, by making them believe that, uniformly attended by licen- 
tiousness, and subversive of moral virtue, it is incompatible with 
security and happiness; and by means of the other, she calls 
Heaven in to sanction acts of oppression. No one ever pretended 
that he held his house, his fields, his cattle, by Divine right; 
while yet by right Divine, rulers have declared themselves the in- 
defeasible proprietors of nations. ‘They have never produced this 
celestial charter; but men on whom they have lavished emolu- 
ments and honours, have assured them that it really did exist. All 
power proceeds from God—this is the principle : but the applica- 
tion of this principle to dynasties, to families, to individuals, de- 
pends upon the free choice of nations. Nevertheless, when those 
who have'dared to think have attempted to raise doubts as to the 
validity of these despotic pretensions, they have been treated as 
authors of sedition, And punished as rebels by the very men who 
were in revolt against the universal will of the people.” 


On what our good Catholic advocate says respecting the soli- 
cited emancipation of the Irish Papists, we offer no opinion of 
our own, but submit his sentiments to the judgment of our 
readers. 


“* There are virtues which can hardly flourish except under the 
shadow of freedom and comfort, and there are vices which inhe- 
rently attach, if we may use the expression, to the slavery and de- 
pression of men who have been expatriated and brought under 
subjection. Have we a right to exact from them these virtues, 
to reproach them with these vices? In their condition what 
should we be? For that maxim of a philosopher who, in other 
respects, has committed many errors, is partially true: man is the 
creature of education and circumstances. If his education be de- 
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fective, or vicious ; if his country, the mother of the one class, be 
the step-mother of the other ; if institutions combining patronage 
with oppression, dispense their advantages witha partiality which 
fosters pride in the one party and envy and hatred in the other; 
this state of things is a stigma upon the Government. If to these 
causes so productive of depravity in different countries of Eurtope, 
we add the public amusements, the lotteries, and the number of 
immoral institutions, which are defended by various specious pre- 
jexts, but the only object of which is to raise money, we shall feel 
all the justness of the observation—that Governments often punish 
the crimes to which themselves have given birth. 

«« Thus, when a perverse legislation, instead of throwing open 
to all the members of the social community, the path of know- 
ledge, to distinction, and to emolument, renders access more dif- 
ficult to any particular class of citizens; and when those who are 
thus excluded from public functions, do not attain the same degree 
of culture as the privileged caste, whom must we blame? But 
should their efforts triumph over the obstacles dpposed to the de- 
velopement of their intellectual and their moral faculties, whom 
shall we panegyrize? Are we not then authorized to believe, 
that the o d are hated, because they have been ill-treated, 
and that the ill-treatment is persisted in, because they are hated? 
In this circle of evil moves a passion which has been excellently 
characterized in the expression, the offender never forgives. 

** All the reasons of state alleged for refusing political emanci- 
pation to Ireland, are invalidated by the rigorous laws of justice, 
which reduce to a nullity that part of the coronation oath relating 
to this subject. A promise opposed to natural rights, cannot be 
licit or valid. This the English government appears itself to have 
acknowledged, in having revoked many of its laws, And of what 
avail, after this, is the prolonged discussion respecting the en- 
gagements imposed by the coronation oath? Besides, we well 
know how criminally all Europe has for a long time trifled with 
the most solemn promises, which have seemed, indeed, to be 
nothing but falsehoods legally ed upon. In the greater num- 
ber of the treaties of modern Europe, the first clause purports, 
that between the High Contracting Parties, there shall be peace 
and perpetual alliance, although we have not had hitherto a single 
instance of this perpetuity! 

“* As to oaths, judge of them by that of the thirty-nine Articles 
of the English church, with regard to the meaning of which there 
has been so much disputation for half a century. Is there a single 
clergyman who attaches to all those Articles the acceptation and 
intention of those by whom they were originally instituted ? 

** The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, was an act equally 
iniquitous and impolitic. The Protestants had as much right 
peaceably to inhabit the soil which had given them birth, as the 
despot who drove them from it. Louis the Fourteenth became 
the object of your vehement indignation. But have you forgotten 
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the articles of Limerick, in 1691, which ratified the rights of the 
Irish Catholics, on their taking the oath of allegiance? Was the 
violation of those articles less heinous than that of the Edict of 
Nantes >” 


M. Grégoire’s second chapter dwells so largely upon. the 
poliey and justice of liberating the Catholics of Ireland, and 
their political rights are so artfully interwoven with the natural 
rights of the natives of Africa, that we should, perhaps, be al- 
most sanctioned in surmising, that one of the two causes had 
been taken up as an introduction to the other. That our Ca- 
tholic fellow subjects have at any rate a powerful advocate in 
the author of this publication, every impartial reader will, we 
think, freely admit. The following quotation, with which we 
shall conclude, will at.once demonstrate the intended compa- 
rison between the slavery of the Blacks and of the Whites, and 
evince the writer’s qualifications as a champion of the latter. 


‘* | would not presume to interfere with the decisions of the 
English Government, but who would deny a foreigner the right 
of drawing a parallel between the conduct of that Government 
with respect to the Blacks, and that which it pursues in relation 
to the Catholics? My being of the same religious persuasion as 
the latter, and that from the most heartfelt conviction, can in no 
way lessen the force of my remonstrance. Were they Mussulmem. 
or Idolaters, while I implored heaven to open their eyes, I should 
with equal earnestness appeal to the justice of a nation to which 
the friends of liberty have consecrated their esteem, and to which, 
for the flattering reception which I met with among them, I am 
under personal obligations of gratitude. It is so dreadful to hate 
and to persecute; so delightful to love and to do good ; so neces- 
sary to be just! England, in calling to the enjoyment of munici- 
pal rights, that portion of her own citizens which she had excluded 
from them, would augment her own power and glory. The dis- 
charge of this debt would be received as a favour, and would 
cause no tears but those of joy; while the burning of Washington 
has drawn tears of grief from all persons of sensibility.” 
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Aagr. II] —Thke Complete Grazier; or the Farmer's, Cattle-breeder's, 
and Dealer's Assistant; comprising Instructions for the buying, rearing, 
and fattening of Cattle—Directions for the choice of the best Breeds 
of Live-stock—The Treatment of their Diseases; and the Manage- 
ment of Cows and Ewes during the Critical Times of Calving and 
Yeaning—The general Economy of a Grass Farm—Irrigation, or 
Watering of Meadows—Culture of the best natural and artificial 
Grasses and Plants for Fodder—Various Methods of mixing and 
preparing Food in severe Winters, and Seasons of Scarecity—The 
Economy and general Management of the Dairy, including the 
making, curing, and preservation of Butter, Cheese, &c. &c. Ath 
edition. Conder. 


[Continued from p. 137.) 


Cotte isanother disease to which the intestinal canal is ex- 
tremely subject. Spasm with more or less inflammation is al- 
most always present, as the more immediate cause, and may 
arise either from acrid matters lodging in the bowels, as too 
great overflow of bile, improper food or great accumulation of 
foecal matter. It may be “attended” says the author, ‘ either 
with a scouring or with costiveness.’’ For the former, ‘one quart 
of ale with a few drops of Jaudanum, and two or three ounces 
of sweet oil are advised.” Nothing can be more improper 
than administering ale in any form of this complaint, from its 
having so much of a flatulent quality, and from its being so 
apt to become acid in the bowels which would thus greatly 
tend to-aggravate the disease. In order to allay the violent 
griping and moderate the discharge, warm gruel with a pretty 
large dose of laudanum should be prescribed. The former 
sheathes the bowels from the action of any acrid matter that 
may exist there, while the latter by allaying the violent spasm 
strikes at the root of the disease.—Emollient injections of 
sweet oil, sugar, and warm gruel should be frequently thrown 
np the rectum, and the whole belly vigorously fomented with 
blankets wrung out of very hot water. So much relief is given 
by such fomentations that the poor brute will often by its ges- 
tures solicit its repetition. Chalk and Magnesia are useful 
in absorbing acidity in the bowels. 

If again the severe gripes are attended with obstinate cos- 
tiveness, inflammation is to be dreaded. Ina strong animal, 
several quarts of blood should be immediately taken away, and 
we must never desist from our efforts, until the bowels are 
freely opened. This, previous bleeding will very much facili- 
tate, whether inflammation or spasm precede or accompany the 
costiveness. We know of no prescription better adapted than 
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that the author has recommended for aggravating inflammation, 
if present, or exciting it if absent. ‘* Let,’’ says he, ** four, 
five, or six drachms of fine Barbadoes ALogs and halfa pint of 
brandy be mixed with two quarts of water gruel, and be ad- 
ministered in a tepid or lukewarm state,” and he adds, ‘ great 
and speedy attention is necessary to prevent inflammation of 
the intestines which must othe rwise prove fatal.” Truly we 
believe, no ‘‘ after attention,’’ however * great and speedy”’ 
could save any beast into whose irritable and inflamed bowels 
such acrid purgatives conjoined with ardent spirit were poured. 
A safer aperient will be found in large and repeated doses of 
castor oil, calomel might be given to assist its effect, but above 
all, repeated emollient injections, and hot fomennatioee to the 
belly must not be forgotten. 

In these cases of scouring unattended with pain, spasm or 
inflammation, and which are often of long continuance, we 
would advise small doses of calome] to be given daily along with 
as much opium as would moderate the discharge. The former 
by correcting the secretions and creating new actions in the 
system, might eventually eradicate the complaint. The food 
should be dry and nourishing, while damp and cold are to be 
studiously guarded against. We have little faith in the author’s 
deluges of melted ‘* suet, red wine, infusions of tormentil 
and hartshorn shavings.” The exhibition of chalk and Thebaic 
tincture is upon better principles. 

In the article on preventing the effects of poisonous vege- 
tables swallowed by oxen, the author advises ‘* drenching the 
animal with equal parts of lukewarm sallad oil and vinegar.” 
The former we certainly approve, but do not see upon what 
principle acids should be poured into the stomach, which must 
be already in a state of inflammation from the action of the 
poison. Nay, as chemical analysis unfolds to us that the 
greater number of those poisons, whether fromthe vegetable 
or mineral kingdom, that are distinguished for the greatest vi- 
rulence, contain a very large proportion of oxygen; acids, 
being largely impregnated with this principle are, probably, 
of all antidotes the most dangerous and absurd. If again 
the poison act by its narcotic power, vinegar must be 
equally inefficacious. All oily and mueilagipous substances 
are useful in diluting the poison and sheathing the bow- 
els from its action, Little dependence can, however, be 
placed on remedies, we must therefore endeavour to remove 
all noxious or poisonous vegetables from the pastures in which 
cattle are kept. The celebrated Linneus, while travelling in 
Lapland, made a very valuable discovery by ascertaining that 
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a mortal distemper which often raged among the cattle, arose 
from their eating the cicuta virosa or water hemlock, which 
grew in great abundance in their marshy pastures. By destroy- 
ing this plant the distemper vanished. In this country death 
can rarely happen from this cause, as this plant is not indige- 
nous in above half a dozen of places over the whole island. 
The leaves of yew and crows-foot are said to be poisonous to 
cattle. 

Before and during parturition, cows are especially liable to 
many disorders, the precise nature of which little is certainly 
known; the author has said nothing of these, farther than that 
puerpural fever is to be treated as a common cold, with this 
difference, that no blood is to be taken. We suspect there are 
at least two “diseases confounded under this name. The one 
consisting of febrile paroxysms, attended with swelled udder 
and suppression of milk; the other, a more serious disease 
arising from inflammation of the uterus and peritoneum of the 
abdomen. In this last case we must bleed, and largely too; there 
is no ether way of saving the beast. Purgatives, together with 
warm diluents should also be exhibited. It would be a matter 
of some importance, to investigate the nature of these maladies 
more accurately than has hitherto been done, both by an at- 
tentive observation of the symptoms during life, and by care- 
ful dissection after death. It is the more surprising these 
should have been neglected, as the means are in general so 
accessible, and without ascertaining the nature and extent of 
disease, it is evident that in the exhibition of remedies we 
must proceed on grounds utterly vague and empirical. 

We now pass on to a most important disease, called the 
rot in sheep, but which is not altogether peculiar to sheep; as 
the horse, rabbit, and hare, are said also to be liable to its attack. 
Of late years much has been done to ascertain the nature and 
cure of this disease, but hitherto with but indifferent success. 
It attracted the attention of the late Dr. Darwin, who attri- 
buted it to inactivity of the absorbent vessels of the liver, a 
theory he seems to have rested on the ground, that the bile is 
always found in a very diluted state. A very curious fact is 
mentioned by Dr. Harrison (p. 215,) that sheep during the 
incipient stages of rot, fatten with remarkable rapidity, and 
that many butchers acquainted with this fact, omit no oppor- 
tunity of inducing the disease. This would at first sight seem 
to confirm Darwin’s idea of diminished absorption being the 
cause, but it is more likely that this affection of the absorbents 
is rather to be considered as a consequence than cause of the 
complaint. ‘The accumulation of fat has by many medical writers 
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been considered a disease, and in so far as it is the cause of 
many complaints from its obstructing the functions of the 
system, it is justly enough entitled to such an appellation. 
Fat can only accumulate when it is deposited in greater quan- 
tity than it is taken up by the absorbents; whatever therefore 
tends to weaken the action of these vessels, must increase such 
depositions of fat tenfold, if at the same time the morbid cause 
do not weaken the appetite and digestive powers. Some such 
actions may take place in the early stages of rot. But in 
whatever the proximate cause may consist, the remote cause 
seems to have been much better ascertained. All with few ex- 
ceptions agree that marshy pastures are required to produce the 
disease; and from this fact, Dr. Harrison has inferred that palu- 
dal effluvia are the exciting cause of this disorder, and we must 
say, he produces a strong body of evidence, to give probability 
to his conclusion. It would be a curious speculation to inquire 
whether these effluvia are the same as the marsh miasmata 
that produce agues and intermittent fevers in the human 
species. There are some points of resemblance. Both are 
more readily induced in spring and autumn, in damp sultry 
weather, and in marshes of the same nature. In both, the 
liver becomes affected, and, as a consequence, dropsy very fre- 
ag results. In many parts of England this is known in 
the human species under the name of ague-cake. Dr. Har- 
rison has investigated the morbid anatomy of the rot, with con- 
siderable success and has given an excellent history of the 
disease, He clearly proves that the liver becomes very early 
if it is not from the beginning, the seat of disease, and it is 
most likely that the flukes found so abundantly in the biliary 
ducts do by no means produce the disease as some suppose, but 
arise out of those marked changes that take place in the state 
of the bile. 

The cure of the malady consists most especially in removing 
the animals from marshy situations to others that are dry and 
elevated. Mr. Harrison has shewn in the clearest manner, that 
inflammation exists to a very considerable extent in the ducts, 
peritoneal covering and substance of the liver itself. The greas- 
est reliance ought, therefore, during the first stages of the rot, 
to be placed in repeated blood-letting, purgatives, and mer- 
curials. If the disease has, however, made considerable pro- 
gress, we must trust chiefly, if not solely, to the latter. Instead 
of the corrosive muriate of mercury, as Dr. Harrison recom- 
mends, we should be more disposed to advise calomel, both 
because it operates more mildly on the bowels, and also seems to 
exert an equal power over the actions of the system, while the 
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danger of excessive debility from its use is much less. Perhaps 
the mercurial ointment might be employed with advantage in 
the form of frictions; these should be persisted in until the 
system is completely filled with the mercurial influence, or 
until some amendment begins to be perceived. The happiest 
effects may be anticipated from the judicious use of this medi- 
cine, as there is none in the whole range of the materia medica, 
that exerts such great and surprising changes over the consti- 
tution, and in a more particular manner over the actions of the 
hepatic system. Salt, it itis ever useful at all, must act solely as 
a condiment in assisting digestion and strengthening the stomach 
and bowels. In this view the nitrous acid might be useful, more 
especially in correcting the morbid secretions of the liver. 
Issues or rowels inserted opposite this viscus, might also assist 
in diverting the determination of blood from this gland, and in 
subduing the inflammation that is so soon set up in it. Fleet’s 
nostrum is utterly quackish and absurd. ‘* Alkanet root, an- 
timony, armenian bole, bark, camphor, mercury, opium, salt, 
sulphur, turmeric, turpentine, and distilled water,’’ which 
heterogeneous ingredients, as the author, with great simplicity, 
informs us * are simply directed to be prepared according to 
chemical, and compounded according to medical, art.” This 
medley is truly below all criticism, and may justly bid defiance 
to all art medical and pharmaceutical. Like chaos and old 
night, it is ** confusion worse confounded.” 

But the most important remedy remains to be mentioned, 
that by inoculation, which has been successfully adapted by 
the Germans. Should experience confirm its utility, we need 
not say of what advantage this will be to the agricultural in- 
terest. Like analagous inoculations in the human species it is 
said to produce a mild disease, and operates as a complete pre- 
ventive of any after attack of rot. The inoculation is performed 
by simply dipping the point of a lancet in the pustule of an 
infected sheep, and inserting the point of the instrument below 
the skin of the animal designed to be inoculated. This is an 
operation interesting, not only to the practical farmer, but to 
the medical inquirer, and deserves, therefore to be fully and 
carefully investigated. We all know that an analagous dis- 
covery has procured immortality for its author, from the last- 
ing benefits it has conferred on the human race, and it may not 
be reckoned too sanguine to anticipate similar results to the 
inferior creation, from the discovery we have announced. 

We have already extended our remarks so far that we must 
now. be vesy brief upon another class of diseases that yet remains 
for discussion—those that attack the urinary organs of animals. 
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These the author discusses very concisely under the vague 
name of the red water. Itis evident, however, that this may 
arise from a vast variety of causes. It may arise from blows or 
wounds affecting the kidney or bladder, from acute or chronic 
inflammation of these organs, and from caleuli or stones 
impacted or forming in them, though this we believe is rare: 
it may arise from severe spasm attacking the neck of the blad- 
der, or from all these causes affecting the ureters and urethra. 
From this statement it is manifest that considerable vapiety of 
treatment is necessary as adapted to the nature of the proximate 
cause. Of the latter the author is so ill informed, that he 
gravely informs us, in p. 201, that the red water may arise 
from ‘ eating acrid or prickly vegetables that punctire the 
small blood vessels, and, consequently, produce the bloody dis- 
charge.” If he mean the small blood vessels of the kidnies, 
ureters, bladder, or urethra, we beg to suggest for his infor- 
mation, that anatomy shews no road by which ** prickly vege- 
tables’ can arrive at these organs froin the stomach and bowels, 
but through the medium of the general circulation, and that 
the absorbent vessels are of too delicate a structure to take up 
and convey such rough materials. ‘Though prickles cannot 
find access to puncture the small blood vessels, we believe. 


however, that the juices of certain acrid vegetables may excite 
such a degree of irritation in the urinary organs as by inducing 
spasm or inflammation may have the consequences the author 
alludes to. Justin the same manner as strangury may be 
excited in the human subject by high living, hard drinking, or 
the absorption of cantharides. 

The author’s notions of the method of cure by * alum, oak 


+ 


bark, and styptics,’’ are equally incorrect. As spasm or in- 
flammation are very generally present, such remedies. would 
greatly aggravate the disease. In order to allay the violent ir- 
ritation and straining, opium and mild mucilaginous drinks 
must be liberally administered. The bowels are to be i 
gently discharging by doses of Castor oil or Epsom salts. If 
inflammation be suspected, and especially if fever be present, 
a copious blood letting should be prescribed, and repeated if 
necessary. ‘Though the urine of graminiferous animals con- 
tains no phosphoric or uric acid, it frequently contains the 
benzoic in considerable abundance, and as this may render the 
urine acrid and irritating, advantage may be derived from the 
exhibition of alkali, chalk, or magnesia. The animal should 
be kept warm, and have its food mashed or boiled. ail 
In conclusion we would beg to suggest to the laborious au- 
thor of the ** Complete Grazier,” to pay alittle more attention 
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to the subject of brute disease ; or rather, if his book should 
ever attain to a fifth edition, to engage a man of science and 
talent, who, without vaguely copying what others have vaguely 
copied before, will revise the whole, throw it into anew form, 
purge it of its numerous errors, and supply its numerous defi- 
ciencies. We would advise this even at the risk of his omit- 
ting some of the unwieldly reports of Mr. Arthur Young, or 
the still more ponderous lucubrations of Sir J. Sinclair. As it 
at present stands it tends materially to diminish the value of a 
compilation which is in many respects intitled to considerable 
credit for the industry displayed in the selection of the mate- 
rials. Lastly, we would advise him to trust less to Mr. Clater’s 
prescriptions, which, though they bear the stamp of 40 years 
experience, yet savour a little too much of the antique. We 
would rather refer him to the treatises of Taplin and Lawrence, 
who have at least some pretension to accuracy and science, 
though we must warn him that to get at the pure ore contained 
in these works, he will have to dig his way through masses 
of dross, and rubbish, and impurities of every kind, which are 
plentifully larded on every page. Those who are curious in 
etymology, will find in the style a new dialect of the English 
language, and may be able, we have no doubt, by the help of 
a little ingenuity, to trace many of the similies and metaphors, 
with not a few of the words and phrases to the elegant sources 
of the stable and cow-house. Boardman’s dictionary of the 
veterinary art we can recommend as extremely useful and as 
being more free from inaccuracy and misstatement. 


———— — — — 


Ant. IV.—Peninsular Sketches, during a recent Tour. By Joun 
Mitrorp. 8vo. Pp. 204. Richardson. 1816. 


Ovr young adventurer does not affect to present us with the 
natrative either of a scientific, a sentimental, or a political 
traveller. Emancipated in the summer vacation of 1812 from 
the trammels of a collegian, he benefitted by the permission of 
an indulgent father, to make a tour in the Peninsula. Without 
the pedantry he discloses the mind of a scholar, conversant 
with the opinion of others, which he liberally quotes; but ar- 
dent to exchange his classic readings for the personal study of 
human nature. ‘ Les parens,”’ says he ‘‘ qui font voyager 
leurs enfans devroient exiger d’eux un compte exact de tout ce 
qu ils roient.”’ This was the sound maxim of Lantier, than 
which, applied to every description of study, no course can be 
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better regulated for the expansion of the mind. By written 
observation on what we see or read, we open a field to con- 
templation. ‘That which would otherwise have been a tran- 
sitory view, becomes a system.—It teaches us to examine, 
compare, collate, and methodise: It engages the understand- 
ing in the most delightful of all pursuits, that of self-instruction. 
In the publication of these notes Mr. Milford shields himself 
under the protection of Pliny, who thus encourages such 
scribblers as himself. ‘* Historia quoque modo scripta de- 
lectat.” 

With this authority, and for the amusement of his friends 
only, he has copied the contents of his journal; and, as for the 
Critics, he exclaims with Homer, 


Ayo 8¢ we TladAag Adnvn 
Xergoc ehuc’ durag Cerewy amegvyos tgwy. 


Having so far stated the juvenile pretensions of our author, 
we shall enter into the results of his remarks as he passes 
through cities, interesting as having been the seats of warfare; 
not, however, in the expectation of military details, but with 
an ardent wish to become acquainted with the theatre of 


those memorable events which distinguished the late war im 
Spain. 


Landing at Corunna, Mr. Milford eagerly sought recreation 
from the languors of his voyage; but how different is. foreign 
from national accommodation to the sickened wanderer! _ De- 
scribing the Casa de posada to which he was directed, in one 
uf the principal streets, he says— 


« | was introduced into a room, dark, gloomy, and comfortless, 
where the whole furniture consisted of the arm chair, and a table; 
on the latter of which my host could find nothing eatable to 
spread. Thus, my arm chair not possessing sufficient attributes 
to satisfy me, I determined upon seeing whether my letters. of 
recommendation would not procure me better quarters, and has- 
tened to deliver one to Don Ramon Santis. This respectable 
Spaniard spoke English tolerably well, received me very politely ; 
and, what pleased me most, desired that, during my stay at 
Corunna, I would make his house my home. He then introduced. 
me to his wife, with all the ccremonious formality of Spanish 
politesse. The glad tidings of a dinner were announced shortly 
afterwards, and I felt fully inclined to replenish the vacuum whi¢h 
the effects of my voyage had occasioned ; in fact, I thought that 
the three changes 1 had experienced since I left England; first, 
the close calm and dreadful effects of the sea voyage ; then, the 
miserable accommodation at the posada; and now, the exhilirating 
news of this smoking dinner, might in some measure be coj- 
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pared with Dante's poetical journey through Hell—Purgatory— 
and Paradise. But here again | was doomed to be disappointed. 
It happened to be Friday, and the table was spread chiefly with 
the prescribed meagre fare of fish and eggs, each rendered unpa- 
latable to the English taste by their amalgamation with garlic and 
oil. However, I made frequent attacks upon the flask of provin- 
cial wine, as did my good host, for ‘‘ liquida non frangunt jejunium ;” 
and, joining him in a segar after dinner, 1 soon forgot all my 
disasters. Yet though the ordinary entertainment this day was 
hot good, that which was afforded by the ludicrous appearance of 
our Hebe, in no small measure made up for the deficiency. She 
was a middle aved woman, as lean as a gothic pillar; and, with « 
flat nose, a broad mouth, and features marked by the deepest fur- 
rows of hideousness ; her fretful hair rising in pinnacles before, 
from whose bases distilled many “ living rills,” and behind hang- 
ing down far below the protuberant rotundity of her body, in a 
platted tail; the sleeves of her chemise was tucked up to her shoul- 
ders, and a handkerchief, once white, bound round her head, was 
tied beneath the chin. The velocity of her motions as she nimbly 
flew about the room, caused so quick a vibration of the ponderous 
pétulant appendage before mentioned, that in turning the cor- 
ners of the dinner table, its comprehending sweep had sometimes 
nearly proved fatal to all within the sphere of its rotation.” 


We do not find any thing very humorous in the preceding de- 
‘scription, notwithstanding this grotesque Hebe is not altogether 
unlike the portrait given to us by Peregrine Pickle on the ap- 
pearance of the cook at a French inn. Nor do we find our 
traveller very profound when he tells us that the town of Co- 
runna is surrounded by thick walls, and would be a strong for- 
tification, were it not for the neighbouring heights, as was 
evinced when the French, from an adjacent hill, eannonaded 
it very successfully. We all know, that nothing can be more 
certain than the impotency of local entrenchment, ~when ex- 
posed to the ravages of an elevated and commanding artillery ; 
and no engineers are better skilled in the science of bombard- 
ment than the French. The castle, which stands on an island 
at the entrance of the harbour, has a fine effect; and the ap- 
pearance of the town is byno means uncheerful, although embel- 
lished with few objects worthy the notice of the traveller. One 
of the first which an Englishman will naturally visit, is the 
tomb (raised by the French) of his brave countryman Sir John 
Moore : it is of common stone, simple and neat, standing in an 
open space near the sea. At each of the four corners a cannon 
is placed, to denote that the ashes of an officer repose be- 
neath. But the Spaniards have raised no monument to the 
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memory of a brave Ally who fell in advocating their worthless 
cause ! 

Speaking of the theatre, Mr. Milford describes the boxes to 
be very superior to ours; they are all private —The pit, to 
which men only are admitted, is divided into. seats in the shape 
of an arm chair, each of which is to be hired by the night, or 
inonth, and locks up in the same manner as thé boxes. They 
aré numbered, and by means of a catd given at the door, each 
finds his allotted seat. This, however, would’ not suit John 
Bull, whose eréed' is—‘* first. come, first Served.’ Thee pit 
avennes, indeed, to Drury Lane, are safe and commodious 
for the most violent crowd; but, we have often wondered, that 
the public has not insisted upon a removal of the Covent Gar- 
den prison bars, which disgrace the entrance of a public theatre. 
Their pit,doors expose persons, particularly females, ‘to. be 
etushed to death, in a sudden rushing for impatient entrance, 
The Spanish theatre is stated to be at a low ebb, nofwithstand- 
ing the dramatic writings of Lope de Vega, Calderon Augustin 
Moreto, &c. Public dancing appears to be the higher attrae- 
tion. The voluptuous movements of the fandango. and the 
bolero assail the imagination in a variety of, graceful modes 
that kindle the eyes, and inflame the passions of the sensitive 
Senora and Senorita. It is, indeed, recorded, thatthe Anda- 
lusians and Grenadians were celebrated for dancing in the time 
of the Romans. Martial satirizes the Betick and Gaditan 
fetpale dancers; and Scaliger notes the dancers of ancient 
usage throughout Spain. 


«« After the theatre, I went to a Terfilia, or evening party, at 
the house of La Senora Mosquora, who was always ‘ at home” 
twice a week, and the being once introduced is a carte blanche to all 
her parties. This was an entertainment to which the company, 
both male and female resorted, chiefly for the sake of gambling, 
and the banco-table was full when [ arrived. The dollars’ flew 
about rapidly, and this game of hazard was continued tilf mid- 
hight. Amongst the mumerous young females sitting around 
the raom, I remarked one pretty girl in particular, and knowing 
it was the custom of the country, without waiting for an intro- 
duction, entered into conversation with her, In a few minutes 
we bécame, to all appearance, as intimate as if we had known 
each other for years. She corrected me when I made any mistake 
in the pronunciation of the language, and the naivété and’ wit of 
her conversation rendered her an entertaining companion. Yet, 
how contrasted does this facility of acquaintance appear to one 
who has been accustomed to the superior pride of the English 
fair ; that soft retiring modesty, which, though it may border a 
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little on reserved stiffness or formality at first, gives but a fresh 
zest to a nearer acquaintance.” 


These unaffected manners, notwithstanding, are very agreea- 
ble to a stranger. A Spanish female, usually, is petite in her 
rson, but moulded to the finest delicacy of proportion. She 
as good teeth, with eyes full dark, brilliant and penetrating. 
Her ancles and feet are remarkably small, and set off to the 
best advantage. 


“* Indeed,” says Mr. Milford, ‘‘ their whole dress, though not 
wanting in modesty, is admirably contrived to exhibit the beau- 
tiful symmetry which reigns beneath its folds.” 


In this chit-chat kind of way our traveller runs from party to 
party ; from one place to another; sometimes describing a Ca- 
tholic procession ; sometimes a Catholic carnival. He tells us 
that cities have public edifices, public squares, churches and 
convents; but he has not too great an affection for the arts and 
sciences, neither is he over fond of antiquities. We extract 
his account of the convent of Esperanza, which by the especial 
favour of the Archbishop of Santiago, (the capital of Galicia,) 
he was permitted to visit. 


** The convent of the Esperanza enclosed within its gloomy 
walls one of the fairest forms that nature ever moulded. Her 
name was Claudia: she had just completed her sixteenth year, and 
now shone forth in all the bloom of health and beauty. Her full 
black eyes, and her long dark hair, which, partly concealed by her 
religious dress of a pensioner, escaped in flowing ringlets over 
her snowy shoulders, embellishing a countenance whence beamed 
such harmony of features and enchanting delicacy of expression, 
as indicated the purity and peace that reigned within. The Es- 
peranza soon became my favorite spot, and I felt convinced nature 
never formed this angel to be immured within the walls of a con- 
vent; nor would she have been destined to pass the remainder 
of her life in its obscure recesses, but for the unnatural avarice of 
her parents—a custom still too prevalent, to secure the wealth of 
a family to one branch. 

** During my stay in this town, I had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the ceremony of a girl taking the habit of a nun. After 
mass, the grate of the chapel of the Esperanza was thrown open, 
and there appeared all the holy sisters dressed in black. The girl 
alone who was about to take the habit, was in white; and, in 
front of all the others, knelt down before a table, on which was 
plated the cross. The abbate, from the outside, now addressed her 
in a long extempore charge, in which he pointed out the duties 
of the situation she was about to enter and forcibly set forth 
the advantages of it; while he painted, in the strongest and 
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most sedueing colours, the superior happiness of renouncing 
the profane world, and of passing her time, in a quiet and 
religious way, alone devoted to the service of her Maker. She 
was not more than twenty years of age; and, during the whole 
ceremony, her countenance, which was pleasing, bore the evident 
marks of inward satisfaction, and holy veneration. The nuns, 
who before had been standing round the chapel, each holding a 
burning taper, now tenderly embraced their intended sister, and 
placed a garland of flowers on her head, which concluded the 
ceremony.” 


Horrible superstition!—thus, to counteract the laws of na- 
ture. It is true, the professed sister is at liberty to chuse, after 
a probation of two years, whether she will re-enter the world, 
or take the veil. The choice, however, is little at her discre- 
tion; the priests taking especial care so to terrify her devoted 
mind, that she receives the ring which is to marry her to Christ, 
and the veil, which throws an oblivion over the world, “ with 
the joyful expectation of the bride, who prepares to receive her 
future husband.”’ Mr. Milford, who states himself to have 
been present, concludes the ceremonial thus,— 


“« The sisters place the crown of virginity upon her temples, 
and an anathema is, with great solemnity, pronounced against all 
who shall attempt to make her break her vows. The impressive 
ceremony which thus excludes youth and beauty in a cloister, 
closes with the solemn notes of the organ, accompanied by the 
harmonious voices of the nuns as they conduct their new sister to 
her lonely cell.” 


This awful solemnity wears a supernatural grandeur. The 
gloom of the chapel is faintly relieved by the tapers of the 
sisters; the vaulted roof is just discernible in a pale blue light, 
rendered terrific by the splendour of the altar blazing with an 
hundred illuminated torches; while the lofty peals of the deep- 
toned organ, swell round the echoing cloisters with Il can- 
tar che nellanima si sente ;”’ and the ‘ rapt senses are con- 
founded in idolatrous wonder.” 

With post horses, that travel about four miles an hour, and 
inns, where children, swine, fowls, host and hostess, all domes- 
ticate together, in a half-tileless house, penetrable to all changes 
of weather; with pickled fish, swiming in rancid oil, and sau- 
sages poisoned with garlic, our traveller eventually reached 
Badajos, whose celebrity, independent of the size, is confined 
to a cathedral of miserable architecture, with narrow, crooked, 
and dirty streets. The Guadiana, however, is remarkable for a 
very magnificent bridge, which leads into Portugal. It consists 
of twenty-eight arches, the largest of which is seventy-eight feet 
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in diameter, and the smallest rather more than twenty-oné. 
The whole is built with fine durable stone, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four feet long, and twenty-three broad. Few of 
the principal bridges in Spain escaped destruction during the 
late war: this was devoted, but chanced to escape. The Gua- 
diana boasted another bridge of almost corresponding beauty, 
that which leads into Merida, the Spanish Herculaneum. It is 
still in good preservation, as well as the grand triumphal arch, 
built by the Emperor Trajan; the remains of several fine 
aqueducts;.and a variety of specimens of Roman antiquity, 
on. which our traveller does not enlarge. We will cross the 
Tagus, and accompany him to Madrid. 


** On approaching Madrid, nothing announces to the traveller 
that he is near the capital of the Spanish monarchy. The inns, 
within two leagues, are equally dirty and destitute of all con- 
veniency. The soil appears barren, without either trees or ver- 
dure, till arriving on the banks of the Manzanares, a superb 
bridge notifies the vicinity of the royal resilence. The form of 
the town approaches the circular, and ifs diameter is about two 
English miles. All the streets are straight, wide, clean and well- 
paved. There are several squares, although in general they are 
net very regular. The Plaza Mayor, though now mutilated by 
the loss of one side, deserves notice from its spaciousness and re- 
gularity, and the elegant and lofty buildings it contains. It is 
about the size of Grovesnor Square; the houses are of five stories, 
ornamented with balconies ; the first story is supported by pillars, 
forming a piazza where the inhabitants may walk under cover. 
The streets and squares, except the Plaza Mayor, are all orna- 
mented. with fountains, though in a very bad taste. The water of 
these fountains is excellent, and the air of Madrid, though the 
weather be variable, extremely pure. It was the purity ofthe air, 
and the excellent quality of the water, which induced Charles V. 
and his successors to fix their residence in this city. ‘The autos de 
fé -were formerly celebrated in the great square, with all their 
terrible apparatus. La Casa Real de la Panederia occcupies the cen- 
tre of one of the sides, and is the situation from whence the royal 
family beheld the, public spectacles @nd bull fights, which are held 
here. In 1734 the royal palace was burnt down, and the new one 
begun two years afterwards, which is, perhaps, the grandest and 
most sumptuous of any in Europe. It is square, and built of white 
stone, in the most elevated extremity in the town; the front is 
four hundred feet in length, with five doors. Over the central 
door is a gallery, supported by four columns; and at the back of 
the palace a handsome flight of marble steps. The architect of 
this palace was.Sachetii, an Lalian,. ‘The grand Court is a 
square of one hundred and ninety-four, feet, and the dome of the 
chapel is supported by sixteen marble columns. The saloon of 
state is one hundred and twenty feet in length, and entirely hung 
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with crimson velvet, richly embroidered with gold, and orna~ 
mented with twelve of the finest mirrors in the world, .made at 
St. Ildefonzo, each above ten feet high, in magnificent frames. 
The ceiling was painted in fresco by Piepolo, a Venetian., The 
suite of apartments adjoining, for magnificence of furniture, and 
Chasteness of design, are probably unequalled. In one room J 
remarked a table, composed of the most costly materials; it came 
from France, and was purchased by Charles [V.; around it were 
painted on ivory some female figures, beautifully exeeuted, each of 
which they say cost one thousand dollars ; in its centre was a box, 
containing several precious jewels, and amongst them a pearl of 
ummense size. A profusion of ornamented clocks and dials, added 
brilliancy to the splendid decorations of each apartment.” 


Mr. Milford’s descriptions become interesting; we find 
anecdotes of many of the splendid paintings which enrich this 
sumptuous palace. Some of them chef d’ cuvres of the Flemish, 
Ftalian, and Spanish schools. The French removed a few of 
them, and King Joseph had packed up the most esteemed, but 
his unexpected departure prevented their final removal. The 
Buen Retiro, another royal residence, situate on a rising 
ground, beyond the Prado, was once surrounded by beautiful 
mara and spacious walks; now, however, it retains but 
ew marks of its former grandeur. The bronze equestrian 
statue of Philip IV. is esteemed an admirable sculpture. There 
are many splendid public edifices in this city; but at the 
period of Mr. Milford’s visit, the abscnce of the principal no- 
bility had deprived it of all gaiety and glitter. Scarcely an 
equipage was to be seen in the streets. The Escurial, called 
by the Spaniards the eighth wonder of the world, still preserves 
the magnificence of its exterior, but the interior has been 
changed in its appeafance. 


‘« Every one who enters the church here, must admire its size, 
the beauty of its architecture, and the profusions of marbles and 
bronze which comprise it. The grand altar is of rich marble, and 
the whole edifice ornamented with the most beautiful specimens of 
every species which Spain affords, The bronze doors are of im- 


thense size and value. On the ceiling is a fine painting of Para- 
dise.” 


The Capetian. mausoleum at St. Eseurial ‘its 
wonted aspect. Our traveller next arrives at Valladolid, having 
passed through the most romantic fields, beautifully pieturesqpasy 
with lofty mountains covered with snow: ‘The court,’ pre- 
viously to its removal to Madrid, was held in this fine city. Et 
has not suffered much during the war. He then proededs to 
Burgos, to Vittoria, to Tolosa, to St. Jean de Luz, Tora, and 
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Salamanca, whose famed University was founded in the year 
1200, by Alphonsus XVIII. King of Leon, and formerly con- 
tained a great number of students, though the wreck of its an- 
cient beauty is all that now remains of this once flourishi 
school. At Ciudad Rodorigo, the city is fortified by strong walls 
of a mile in extent. The breaches made by our troops were 
repaired, but are still visible. It is a dull uninteresting stage 
for the traveller. Mr. Milford, therefore, eagerly passed on to 
Lisbon, which he describes; and, at length, reaches Oporto. 
Around this city are many handsome quintas, or country houses, 
most of which have large and beautiful gardens, with walks 
and avenues shaded by luxuriant orange and lemon trees in 
perpetual verdure, having, at the same time, blussoms as well 
as green and ripe fruit. These quinias are chiefly situate on 
the banks.of the river leading to the beautiful village of Maca- 
rellos, standing at the mouth of the harbour, where there is a 
dangerous bar. The scene is terrific when the river Douro, 
running at the rate of eight or ten miles an hour, meets the 
tremendous billows rolling in from the Atlantic. Vessels will 
sometimes lie in the offing for days aud weeks together for the 
subsiding of this contest between the salt and the fresh water, 
until which period, inevitable destruction would overwhelm the 
hardy adventurer, who should dare to approach this tremendous 
bar. On the banks of this river, vines are planted on terraces 
supported by walls, which reach to a chain of conical hills extend- 
as eee sixty to one hundred and twenty miles above Oporto. 
ber pam to this country, blessed be the tax-makers! is 

reduced from 50,000 pipes to less than 25,000. They have a 
chartered Portuguese wine company, the abolition of which 
would greatly benefit the wine trade. 

To the work are added the words and the music of some 
beautifully plaintive Spanish and Portuguese national airs. 








Art. V.—A Scripture Help, designed to assist in Reading the Bible 
Profiably. By the Rev. Epwanp Bickersteetu. Pp. 212. Seely. 
1816. 


Tus little volume, an abridgement of the present edition of 
which has been published for the use of the poor, may be classed 
those labours of the church the purposes of which are 
wean’ and whose simplicity and intelligibility contribute 
to their object—the promotion of a universal knowledge of the 
i With the writer, we profess that great protestant 
principle, "that it is the duty and privilege of every man to read 
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the Bible for himself; and also embrace the important truth 
expressed in the sixth article of the Church of agian’, that 
Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation: so 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, 
is not to be required of any man, that it should be believed as an 
article of the faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to, sal- 
vation. With equal cordiality do we assent with Mr. Bicker- 
steeth, to the dictum of that excellent church homily whieh 
teaches us—that man’s human or worldly wisdom, or science, is 
not needful to the understanding of the Scriptures ; and might 
add, that not only do we deem human wisdom unneeessary, 
but inadequate to their full comprehension. ' my: 

Profoundly impressed with this latter persuasion, the Rev. 
author has devoted his third chapter to the demonstration of 
‘«* The necessity of Divine Assistance, to enable us copes to 
understand the Bible.” The passages quoted from Ho y Writ 
in proof of this position are judiciously selected. 


«© © Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy law..—‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, exeept a | 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of Ged,.’—‘ No man 
can come unto me except the Father which hath. sent me, draw 
him; and every man that hath heard and learned of the Father, 
cometh unto me.’—‘ The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can 
he know them,’ because they are spiritually discertied’—“"'When. 
the spirit of truth is come, he will guide you into all truath’— 
‘ The Father shall send you another comforter, that-he may. abide 
with you for ever.'—‘ If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, and it shall be given him.’” L nlp 


The observations on Gmnzsis, (the creation or beginning’) 
Exopvs, (the departure, or going-forth;) Leviricus, (the 
Levitical ordinances,) Numpers, (the numbering of the peoplé,y 
DevuTERonomy, (the law repeated,) and the subsequent his- 
torical books, will not be read without edification; nor will the 
perusal of the short but clear illustrations given of the five’ 
poetical books, Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song.of Solomon, be found unprofitable. The sixtéen 
prophetical books are commented upon with equal judgment 
and ability; and the value of the whole is considerably en- 
hanced ‘by the numerous references with which the text is 
accompanied. CRN rte 

The author’s remarks on the several books of the New Tes- 
tament are thus introduced:— 


“The word Gospel signifies glad tidings—good news; and can 
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there,” says the reverend pastor, “ be better news torsinful man, 
than to be informed that, (hear the information that) Jesus Cunist 
came into the world to save sinners? or to lost.man, than to learn 
that ne assurance that) he came to seck and to save that which 
was lost? Here we see how all that was foretold of the Messiah 
was exactly accomplished. There are four histories of Christ, 
written at different periods, and by different persons, yet all ngree- 
ing together. The great end of all is, to shew us Jesus Christ, 
the salvation he has procured for us, and the example he has left 
us. He is perfect God and perfect man; the same to day and jfor 
ever. , All the compassion he manifested, and all the relief he af- 
forded to the bodies of men, is but a shadow of what he is ever 
réady to do for our souls. All the instructions that he gave on 
earth, shew, how willing he is now to guide his people into the 
way of truth, All the miracles shew his power to help us in the 
worst distress —By faith go to this Saviour ; he will give you his 
spirit, Mare Will be blessed‘in him, both ‘in time and throtgh 
eternity. has also left us an example that we should follow hi 


steps. We should endeavour to be like minded with Christ.” 


The’ dedicated to the general explanation of the 
Bible and New Testament ; that is to say—the Law and the 
Gospel, contains much needful and beneficial intelligence; ‘and 
all who are anxious to be acquainted with the form and nature 


of the Jewish. feasts, offices, and sacrifices, and the principles 
and characters of the various religious sects spoken of in the 
i , will do well to peruse with attention, the whole of 
the sixth chapter. ‘ 
When, however, we say the whole, = wish to be undér- 
stood as speaking generally. In what Mr. Bickerstell says of 
the Masreme, bs fosters the vulgar error, of thinking that the 
great father. of. that sect placed the,cuieF GooD in sensual 
or bodily pleasures. The support of the book of Heavenly 
Trath, does not require the desertion of human justiee. .The 
pleasure advocated by Epicurus was spiritual pleasure, Plea- 
sure, says he, is the cHIEF Goop ; but there is no pleasure 
exeept in virtue. We would recommend our reverend au- 
thor to read the life of that renowned philosopher, as given in 
a late celebrated translation of Lucretius. 
This little but laudable work, is accompanied with a ehro- 
nological table, containing the principal periods and dates of 
history, from the creation to the deluge, from the floed to the 
calling of Abraham, &c. &c. and is embellished and ‘elucidated 
with tolerably accurate charts of the holy land, both as relating 
to the Old and the New Testament. 
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Aet.VI.—A Guide to Burghley House, Northamptonshire, the Seat 
of the Marquis of Exeter ; containing a Catalogue of all the Paint- 
ings, Antiquities, &c. with Biographical Notices of the Artists. 8vo. 
Pp. 292. Drakard, Stamford; and Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy. 1815. 


Tus descriptive introduction to the treasures of a mansion 
long distinguished among our baronial castles, will, by the 
lovers of the arts, be found not a little interesting. The exte- 
rior of the pile exhibits a magnificent specimen of the architec- 
ture of the sixteenth century, and the internal grandeur and 
pictorial ornaments are well worthy the ample notice here given 
of them. 

The author, after leading his readers into the “‘ Great Hall,” 
adorned with various statues, busts, and pictures (the subjects 
of which are chiefly classical), and a great diversity of stuffed 
birds, conducts them into the ‘‘ Chapel Room,” where they 
find Religion decorated by the pencils of Domenichino, Albert 
Durer, Parmegiano, Antonio Caracci, Guide, Rubens, Carlo Le 
Brun, and the great masters of other schools. The “ Billiard 
Room,”’ embellished with the portraits of the Countess of Exe- 
ter, John the fifth Earl of Exeter, Brownlow the ninth Earl, 
Letitia Countess of Exeter, Brownlow the eighth Earl, Barbara 
Duchess of Cleveland, and Henry Cecil, first Marquis of Exeter, 
exhibits the talents of Sir G. Kneller, Vandyke, Powell, Rich- 
ardson, Sir P. Lely, and Lawrence. 

We had meant to content ourselves with following the au- 
thor through the principal rooms of this ancient structure, with- 
out extending our remarks by quotations; but the following 
anecdote concerning Cecil, the first Marquis of Exeter, is too 
singular and curious to be omitted. 


‘©When the Marquis was a minor, he married a Indy from 
whom he was afterwards divorced. After the separation, the Ear! 
his uncle advised him to retire into the country for some time, 
and pass as a private gentleman. Mr. Cecil accordingly bent his 
course into a remote part of Shropshire, and fixing his residence at 
an inn in a little rural village, he amused himself there for some 
months, passing by the name of Jones. As he had plenty of mo- 
ney, and was extremely liberal to all about him, some persons in 
the neighbourhood conceived a notion that he had not come. ho- 
nestly by his riches, grew suspicious of him, and shunned his com- 
pany. Taking a dislike to his situation at the inn, he sought out 
a farm-house where he might board and lodge. Several families 
refused to take him, but at iength he found a situation which an- 
swered his purpose ; and, in consideration of his liberal offers, and 
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the knowledge of his possessing money, a farmer fitted him up a 
room. Here he continued to reside for about two years. Time 
hanging on his hands, he purchased some land, and built a 
house. The farmer at whose cottage his lordship resided, had a 
daughter about seventeen years of age, whose rustic beauties out- 
shone, in his lordship’s eyes, all the charms he had ever beheld in 
the circle of fashion. Mr. Cecil acquainted the farmer and his 
wife with his partiality for their daughter, and proposed to marry 
her. They were accordingly united. Masters of every kind were 
then procured, and in twelve months she acquired considerable 
«.ccomplishments. 

*« His rank was still unknown to his wife and her family, when 
the news arriving of his uncle’s death, he repaired to town, taking 
her with him. On his route he visited the seats of several noble- 
men, where, to the utter astonishment of his lady, he was received 
in the most friendly manner. After a while they repaired to 
Burghley, his lordship’s beautiful patrimonial seat. Here they 
were welcomed with acclamations of joy. When he had arranged 
his affairs, he returned to Shropshire, discovered his rank to his 
wife's father and mother, placed them in the house he had erected 
there, and settled upon them an income of seven hundred pounds 
per annum.” 


The “ Ball-room,” which we are told is 26 feet high 
and 61 feet long by 28 feet broad, is chiefly decorated 
by the pencil of Louis Laguerre. The ‘* Brown Draw- 
ing-room” exhibits in the ornaments of its chimney-piece, &c. 
birds, fruits, and flowers, beautifully carved in wood by Gib- 
bons, whose exquisite workmanship is also displayed in the 
** Black Bed-chamber,” a room containing the ancient state 
bed of black satin lined with yellow, and ornamented with 
needle-work. The curiosities in ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Dress- 
ing-room,”’ are said to consist of a model of the ‘¢ Chinese Pa- 
goda at Nankin,” composed of mother-of-pearl, and inclosed 
in a glass case, supported by a fine Pembroke table; a grand 
cabinet, ornamented with beautiful china; four circular pieces 
of Roman delf, or Raphael’s ware ; and large china jars with 
gilt tops. 

After carrying us through a suite of various chambers, all 
adorned in the same rich and tasteful manner as those already 
noticed, the author brings us to the ‘* Grand Staircase or 
Hell,” so denominated from the Tartarus painted on the ceil- 
ing. The work is by Verrio, and by the description here given 
of the design, is comprehensive, and replete with excellently 
selected and judiciously arranged incidents. This ‘‘ Grand 
Staircase” conducts us down to a saloon, one end of which 
opens in the * Great Hall,” and its opposite one into thie 
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‘¢ Dining-room,” 39 feet by 26, and 15 high. ‘The ceiling,’’ 
says the author, “ is supported by four elegant fluted Corin- 
thian pillars, richly gilt; and the white marble chimney-piece 
is beautifully inlaid and supported by Sienna marble, and 
lighted by a fine bronze satyr and satyress. In this room ate 
two magnificent side-boards, which contain a rich profusién of 
costly gilt crown plate of large dimensions, among which is the 
largest silver cistern in England ; it weighs 3,400 ounces, and 
cost 825 pounds : there is also a smaller one, that weighs 656 
ounces avoirdupoise, which cost 165 pounds: both of these 
rare articles are ornamented with lions in solid silver. Upon 
the side-boards also are four large round dishes, being corona- 
tion plate, given to the family by King James II. Queen Anne, 
and George I.; several large cups; and an ewer, engraved 
with the family arms, &c. A beautiful fountain is also 
attached.” 

From these descriptions the reader will judge of the gran- 
deur of the other apartments ; the embellishments of all of 
which are delineated with equal minuteness, and afford a 
eurious and gratifying display of former baronial magnificence 
and aristocratical ostentation. 

Of the numerous sketches of the classical subjects treated by 
the great masters whose works form the noblest portion of the 
grandeur exhibited in Burghley House, we highly approve; 
and think the short biographical notices of the most distin- 
guished of the various painters, a well-judged and valuable ad- 
dition. 





—- 





Arr. VI1—An Account of the Public Schools, Hospitals, and other 
charitable foundations, in the Borough of Stanford, in the Counties 
of Lincoln and Rutland. By Tuomas Brore, of the Society of 
the Middle Temple, and F.S.A. 8vo. Pp. 366. Drakard, 
Stanford. Crosby and Co. London. 1813. 


Unsgasonanix as our notice of this publication may appear, 
the subject of it is one that can never be out of season :—to 
rouze the slumbering guardians of charitable institutions; to 
instruct the public in the knowledge of their just rights and 
privileges ; and to tear away the veil, with which interested 
men endeavour to conceal their mal-administration of funds 
destined to the relief of indigence, or to the diffusion of useful 
learning, is always an acceptable service to the community, 
how unpleasant soever it may prove to the individual who un- 
dertakes its performance. Such is the object of Mr. Blore’s 
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undertaking ; and as such we think it deserves commendation. 
He has given as full a history of each charitable foundation in 
Stamford (which he somewhat affectedly writes Stanford) as 
the records to which he had access would allow ; and by throw- 
ing together all the evidence which he could collect on the 
subject, and at the same time exhibiting a view of the present 
state and management of the several charities, he has shown in 
how far the trustees have adhered to, or deviated trom, the in- 
tention of the respective founders. We understand that the 
investigation has already been productive of some advantage, 
and that several grievous abuses, which had heretofore been 
endured in silence, are likely to be happily corrected, in con- 
sequence of the public attention being directed towards them. 

The contents of this volume can be interesting to wry few, 
besides those who are immediately connected with the town of 
Stamford, or its vicinity. But this is not the only place in the 
kingdom, which might be benefited by a similar scrutiny : few 
towns in England are destitute of some school, hospital, or 
alms-house; many of them undoubtedly susceptible of being 
rendered far more extensively useful than they are, if they were 
but administered as they ought to be; and he will deserve well 
of the district in which he resides, who, without personal ani- 
mosity or party spirit, shall venture to imitate the conduct of 
Mr. Blore. 

Some of our readers may perhaps be amused with a few re- 
marks on the antiquities of Stamford, which are introduced in 
the commencement of the work. Tradition informs us,”— 
says the author,—** that 863 years before the incarnation of 
Christ, Bladud, king of the Britains, a great philosopher, com- 
menced the establishment of schools at Stanford, in imitation 
of those of the Athenians :’’ and we are told by John Ross, 
the Warwick Antiquary, who lived towards the latter end of 
ihe fifteenth century, that 


** King Bladud (the son and successor of Rudhudibrace) who in 
his youth was a student at Athens, brought with him thence four 
very learned men, and placed them at Stanford near the fins, where 
he founded an University, which continued until th» time of St. 
Augustine, (who came into England in the year 597,) upon whose 
suggestion, Pope Gregory interdicted it, on account of the here- 
sies there disseminated ...... In addition to these authorities 
for the existence of an University at Stanford, we have the Tra- 
geedie of Bladud, printed in “ The first parte of the Mirour for 
Magistrates " (1575—/fo. 43 b.) and written by John Higgins, 
** who,” + Peck very gravely, “‘ wrote the history of our Bri- 
tish Kings.” . ... In these verses the ghost of Bladud tells his 
own story :— 
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‘« Then was I chose king of this lande, 
And had the crowne as had the rest : 

I bare the scepter in my hande, 

And sworde that all our foes opprest. 


Eke for because the Greekes did use 
Me well in Grece at Athens late, 

1 bad those four, I brought, to chuse 
A place that I might dedicate 


To all the Muses and their artes, 

To learning’s use for evermore : 

Which when they sought in divers partes, 
At last they found a place therefore. 


Amidst the realme it lies well nighe 
As they by art and skill did prove : 
An healthful place, not low nor high, 
An holsome soyle for their behove. 


With water streams and springs for wells, 
And medowes sweet, and valeyes grene, 
And woods, groaves, quarries, al thing else, 
For studentes weale, or pleasure bene. 


When they reported this to me 

They prayde my grace that I would builde 
Them there an Universitie, 

‘The fruites of learning for to yield. 


I buylte the Scholes, like Attike’s then, 
And gave them landes to maintayne those. 
Which were accounted learned men, 

And could the groundes of artes disclose. 


The towne is called Stamford yet, 
‘There stande the walles until this day : 
Foundations eke of Scholes I set, 
Bide yet (not maintainde) in decaye. 


Whereby the lande receaved store 
Of learned clarkes long after that,” &e. 


However fabulous this traditional legend may be, it is cer- 
tain that, in the beginning of the 14th century, the schools ot 
literature in this town had acquired no mean celebrity; inso- 
much that, ‘‘ on the breaking out of a violent quarrel at Ox- 
ford, between the northern and southern scholars, in 13338, a 
great number of masters and students retired to Stanford.” 
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These schools were afterwards, at the instance of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, suppressed by royal authority ; so that, in after 
ages, not a remnant of their former eminence was left. 


** Drunken Barnaby, in his ludicrous journal, first published 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, in Latin and in 
English, thus sarcastically inquires of them :— 


*€ Quo Schola? Quo Preses ? Comites, Academica Sedes! 
In loculos literas transposuere suas. 


Where be thy Masters? Fellows? Scholars? Bursers 
O, Stanford! to thy shame, they're all turn’d Pursors.”’ 





Azt. VITIL—A General System of Toxicology ; or, a Treatise on 
Poisons drawn from the mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms, 
considered as to their relations with Physiology, Pathology, and Me- 
dical Jurisprudence. By M. P. Orriza, M.D. of the faculty of 
Paris, Professor of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. Translated 
from the French. Vol. I. Part II. 8vo. Pp. 268. Cox and Son. 
1816. 


Havixe already (in the Crit. Rev. for November) noticed, 
somewhat in detail, four of the most important poisons treated 
of in the former portion of this work, we shall here direct the 
attention of our readers more briefly to the second part of the 
first volume; in which are described the characters, operation, 
and antidotes of the remaining species of the first class, or cor- 
rosive poisons; and of the second class, or astringent poisons, 
which comprehends only the preparations of lead. The corro- 
sive poisons which remain to be noticed, are preparations of 
Tin, of Zinc, of Silver, of Gold, and of Bismuth, the concen- 
trated Acids, caustic and carbonated Alkalies, caustic Alkaline 
Earths, Phosphorus, powdered Glass, and Cantharides. 

The muriate of tin, being much used in some manufactures, 
and possessing very active poisonous qualities, it may be useful 
to know, that a large quantity of milk, swallowed soon after 
this poison, effectually counteracts its deleterious operation. 

The sulphate of zinc is not unfrequently employed by medi- 
cal practitioners, in doses of a scruple or more, when a very 
active emetic is required ; as in cases where laudanum, or any 
similar poison has been taken, and the object is to evacuate the 
stomach as speedily as possible. The corrosive properties of 
this salt are less considerable than what are observed in most 
other salts belonging to this class of poisons: if dangerous 
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symptoms arise from its administration, vomiting ought in the 
first instance to be freely encouraged by copious draughts of 
mucilaginous fluids; and should excessive vomiting continue, 
after there is reason to believe that the whole of the poison is 
expelled, it must be restrained by opiates. 

The nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) acts very powerfully on 
the animal system, when injected into the veins ; its activity is 
much less when introduced into the stomach. A solution of 
one-third of a grain of nitrate of silver in two drachms of dis- 
tilled water, injected into the jugular vein of a strong dog, 
occasioned his death, after severe suffering, in four hours and a 
half. Two grains of nitrate of silver, dissolved in three drachms 
of distilled water, and injected into the jugular vein of a small 
dog, killed him in six minutes: half a grain, introduced in the 
same way, killed another dog in eleven minutes. In these ex- 
periments the lungs were found to have suffered the greatest 
injury, being rendered in some places preternaturally dense, 
and loaded with a dark-coloured blood. ‘Twelve grains of ni- 
trate of silver in a solid form were introduced into the stomach 
of a strong dog, through an opening in the cesophagus, which 
was then tied below the opening to prevent vomiting. . The 
animal died on the sixth day, without having experienced any 
very violent symptoms. The mucous coat of the stomach, 
near the pylorus, exhibited numerous perforations about the 
size of a pin’s head. To another dog, twenty grains of this 
salt were given in solution, without producing any serious mis- 
chief; on the third day, thirty-two grains more were given in 
the same manner, which caused him to vomit repeatedly; on 
the fidth day, thirty-six grains in solution were introduced 


through an opening in the oesophagus, and during the night 
of the sixth day he died. 


‘* The mucous membrane of the stomach was reduced to such 
a state, as to resemble, in some measure, boiled meat almost li- 
quid, and could be detached with the greatest facility. Near the 
pylorus were seen some eschars of a grayish white appearance, 
similar in every respect to those produced by the lunar causti¢ ap- 
plied to external wounds.” 


From these facts the author very justly concludes, that the 
nitrate of silver, when received into the stomach, does not pro- 
duce its poisonous effects by entering the circulation through 
the absorbents, but by disorganizing the parts with which it 
comes in contact. To us, indeed, it appears that all the pei- 
sons, of which we are now speaking, whether swallowed or 
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applied to a wound, affect the general system only through the 
medium of the nerves, in consequence of the consent subsist- 
ing between the vital organs and every other part of the body. 
A solution of muriate of soda (common culinary salt) is an 
antidote to the nitrate of silver, if administered a very short 
time after the ingestion of the poisonous substance. 

We pass by the two next articles, and proceed to a slight 
consideration of the concentrated mineral acids, which, strange 
as it may appear, are not unfrequently selected as the instru- 
ments of self-destruction, and have unfortunately been too 
often swallowed by mistake. The principal of these are the 
sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, into the chemical history 
of which the author has entered very minutely, and has col- 
lected several cases to illustrate their poisonous effects. It is 
unnecessary to remind any one of the corrosive nature of these 
fluids ; of the destructive energy with which they are endued : 
the utmost activity of the physician is required to arrest the 
rapid progress of disorganization which takes place in a stomach 
exposed to the action of any of these acids, and there are some 
instances of recovery, which encourage us to look for success, 
when the remedial means are speedily employed. The medi- 
cine best adapted to neutralize the acid in these cases is cal- 
ined magnesia, which should be given in repeated doses, 
mixed up with water, as long as there is reason to suppose that 
any uncombined acid remains in the stomach; diluents ought 
also to be most liberally employed. If magnesia cannot be 
immediately procured, any other antacid which is at hand may 
be substituted ; a solution of soap will be the most convenient, 
and fortunately there are few situations in which this article 
may not readily be had. 

e caustic alkalies are scarcely inferior in activity to the 
concentrated acids: M. Orfila is induced by many observa- 
tions to believe, that of all the corrosive poisons, potass is the 
one which most uently perforates the stomach; soda does 
not materially differ in its effects; but fluid ammonia exerts its 
action upon the nervous system with greater celerity than 
either. Vinegar is the most appropriate remedy in cases of 
potsoning by alkalies. | 

Perforations of the stomach are occasionally found on open- 
ing the dead, whereof it is by no means easy at all times satis- 
factorily to determine the cause. They may have arisen from 
poison, or from previous disease, or from the action of the 
stomach upon itself shortly after the decease of the subject. 
Between these cases our author has not here attempted to dis- 
criminate, relying rather upon the information which chemical 
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fests are capable of affording, in conjunction with the history 
of the case. It would certainly be rash, to infer ftom the sin- 
gle and very equivocal circumstance of a perforation in the 
stomach, or from its particular character, that the person, in 
whom it was discovered, had been poisoned. The uncertainty 
of the subject was sufficiently displayed a few years ago, when 
this question engaged a considerable share of attention; and 
after weighing authority against authority it was found that 
implicit reliance could not be placed upon the appearances 
presented in different cases by the stomach. 

Without stopping to consider the intermediate species, we 
think it may be worth while to attend a little more closely to 
the preparations of lead; a metal so largely employed in the 
arts and i in domestic ceconomy, and in its different forms so 
noxious to animal life, occasioning often such protracted suf- 
ferings, that the mischiefs arising from it are perhaps of greater 
magnitude than those produced by any other of the poisons 
that have been mentioned. 

Lead in its metallic state is not poisonous 5 but when ex- 
posed to the air it becomes oxydated, and, absorbing carbonie 
acid gas from the atmosphere, forms the carbonate of lead 
it is this substance which proves so injurious to painters and to 
those who are employed in the manufacture of white lead. 
The carbonate of lead is soluble in water impregnated with 
carbonic acid, and soluble with effervescenee in the nitric or 
acetic acids. The addition of sulphuric acid; or of a soluble 
alkaline sulphate, to any of those solutions, gives rise to a 
cipitate of sulphate of lead, of a white colour; this preci 
calcined with potass and charcoal, yields’ ite ‘acid to the 
alkali, and the metal is revived. Civonie acid, and oalions 
mate of potass give a beautiful canary-coloured preécipi- 
tate. Sulphurated hydrogen and the hydro-sulphurets throw’ 
down a black precipitate. It should be observed however, that 
the hydro-sulphurets cannot be relied upon in the examination 
of wine suspected to contain acetate of lead; for *¢ almost all’ 
the red wines, without the addition of lead, ‘produce a slight 
precipitate of a dirty violet colour, when brought in contact: 
with these hydro-sulphurets.”” Hydro-sulphurated’ water ‘is 
not liable to this objection, but M. Orfila has shown that’ ‘the 
sub-carbonate of soda is a still better test of the presente: of) 
acetate of lead in any fluid: we quote his words. 

**« The sub-carbonate of soda poured into this salt, ‘decom 
it instantly, and precipitates from it prot-oxyde of lead combined 
with carbonic acid. This re-agent is much more sensible than the 
hydro-sulphurets for discovering the particles of lead dissolved in 

Crit. Rev. Vox. Til. Mareh, 1816. 2L 
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the acetic acid. The following experiment will put this fact be- 
yond all doubts. 

“«« Two drops of the solution of acetate of lead were diluted with 
six ounces of distilled water ; the fluid was then divided into two 
portions, into one of which was poured the hydro-sulphuret of am- 
monia, or hydro-sulphurated water, which did not in the least 
change its transparency or colour, even at the end of four-and- 
twenty hours ; into the other portion a few drops of a solution of 
sub-carbonate of soda were let fall; the liquor instantly became 
turbid, and threw down a white precipitate, which was completely 
collected together, twelve hours after the experiment. In order 
to be assured that this insoluble body was formed of the protoxyde 
of lead and carbonic acid, the supernatant fluid was decanted, and 
the precipitate washed with distilled water; to this a drop of ni- 
tric acid was added : all af once the solution was affected with effer- 
vescence, and the fluid obtained furnished a black precipitate with 
the sulphurated hydrogen.” 


Poisoning by lead ordinarily arises either from its external 
application, by the frequent handling of saturnine preparations, 
or by the person being placed within the sphere of their ema- 
nations, or from its internal exhibition. In the first mode, nu- 
merous artisans, from the nature of their occupation, are ex- 
posed to the invasion of severe and often fatal cholics, emacia- 


tion, palsy, and a general derangement of the health: nothing 
but a timely desertion of the unwholesome employment can en- 
sure the patient’s safety. In the second mode, some variety of 
effect is observed according to the magnitude of the dose which 
is swallowed; a large dose of the acetate of lead will occasion 
death in a short time by its immediate and powerful action on 
the nervous system through the medium of the stomach; a 
small dose frequently repeated, will ultimately produce all the 
effects above enumerated as arising from preparations of lead 
externally applied. Multitudes have in this manner swallowed 
day after day a subtle poison, lurking unsuspected in their ordi- 

food and drink, and have found themselves gradually 
robbed of health and enjoyment, wholly unconscious of the 
cause. Would we could say that the hand of fraud had never 
been engaged in mixing the deadly potion ! 

As we are not writing for the faculty, it is unnecessary to 
detail the method of treatment which should be adopted in these 
cases; but it will be proper to say a few words on the subject 
of antidotes to saturnine preparations introduced into the sto- 
mach. M. Navier had asserted, that such antidotes might be 
found in the alkaline sulphurets: to ascertain the truth of this 
assertion, M. Orfila instituted some experiments, which proved 
that these substances, so far from being antidotes to the satur- 
nine poisons, were themselves poisonous in a very high degree. 
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He found, however, by other experiments, that a large quantity 
of sulphate of lead might be swailowed with impunity, and that 
this insoluble compound was formed in the stomach of a dog, 
to which he administered first a solution of acetate of lead, and 
soon afterwards a solution of sulphate of magnesia: the 
soluble sulphates therefore, such as Epsom or Glauber’s salt, 
are real antidotes to the acetate of lead recently taken into the 
stomach. 

In the close of the volume the author relates some experi- 
ments which he made upon dogs and upon himself with the re- 
cently discovered substance named Iodine. He took it to the 
extent of six grains, fasting, with the effect of exciting a consi- 
derable temporary commotion—pain, copious vomiting, &c., 
one or two drachms did not generally prove sufficient to kill a 
dog, when the animal was allowed to vomit. 

In taking leave of this volume, we must congratulate the 
translator on the improvement in point of correctness which is 
visible in this second part of the work. We had indeed noted 
three or four errors for remark, but they are of no great mo- 
ment; and where there is much to commend, it really affords 
us no pleasure to point out little faults with the finger of 
contempt. 








Art. IX.—Practical Observations on the Cure of Wounds and Ulcers 
on the Legs, without Rest, illustrated with Cases. By Tuomas 
Wuatety, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 293. Callow, 1816. 


Tue first edition of this treatise was published in the year 
1799, and the author tells us in the preface to the present edi- 
tion, that he is induced to reprint it by observing, that the prae- 
tice which he recommends has not hitherto been so generally 
adopted as he thinks it deserves to be. Yet, if Mr. Whately 
will look into the present state of surgery, and carry his recol- 
léction back to what it was in his earlier years, he must ac- 
knowledge that in this department, which relates to ulcers on 
the legs, it has undergone a very material improvement since 
that period; and we have no hesitation in assigning to him a 
handsome share of the praise which is due to the authors of the 
improvement. ‘The publications of this gentleman, of Sir Eve- 
rard Home, and of Mr. Baynton, arealone sufficient to rescue 
this branch of the art from the imputation of want of science, 
to which it was at one time in no small degree deservedly sub- 
ject. Sir E. Home has presented the world with an excellent 
systematic treatise upon ulcers, distributing them into classes 
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according to their varieties of character, and pointing out an 
appropriate mode of treatment. Mr. Baynton has described a 
plan of treating a large proportion of these maladies, which has 
proved eminently successful in his hands, and in the hands of 
many other surgeons who have carefully adhered to his direc- 
tions ; whenever it has been alleged to fail, we have no doubt 
that it was owing to an ill-timed, or mal-a-droit application, or 
to an absolute niggardliness of the means necessary to give it full 
effect ; in several instances, when profession was made of fol- 
lowing Mr. Baynton’s plan, we know that it has been done in a 
most imperfect and slovenly style; and then, should failure 
attend such lame and impotent endeavours, the plan forsooth is 
not so good as he pretends it is! The method of Mr.Whately is 
in principle the same as Mr. Baynton’s, differing only in some 
parts of its practical application. We shall proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers the main part of the practice which it is the 
object of the volume before us to recommend. 

[t is an acknowledged truth, that wounds and ulcers of the 
legs are more troublesome, and more difficult to heal, than 
those in other parts of the body, and there can be little ques- 
tion that the cause of this is to be found in their dependent situ- 
ation. In the erect position, the blood and lymph have to be 
forced up contrary to their own gravity, and consequently the 
vessels under these circumstances must necessarily suffer some 
degree of distension, a state not favourable to the healing pro- 
cess. Hence it becomes requisite, in order to give ulcerated 
legs the same advantage which is enjoyed by other parts, either 
to lay them in a horizontal position, or to contrive some means 
which may counteract the effects of a dependent posture: the 
author tells us that 


*‘An equable pressure upon the skin, whether it be from its 
strengthening the cellular texture, and thus impeding the flow of 
lymph into the cells, from its lessening the weight of the column 
of blood by resisting the dilatation of the veins, from its promot- 
ing the progress of the fluids in the lymphatics, or from any other 
cause ; certainly counteracts the effects of a dependent posture of 
the lower extremities. 

** Another important purpose is answered by this equable pres- 
sure of the leg; the bad effects of dilated or varicose veins 
aaa tt more effectually by this than by any other re- 
medy,” 


We shall next quote the author’s account of his mode of ap- 
plying pressure for the cure of wounds and ulcers on the legs, 
the proper dressings being previously applied. 

“This pressure should always be made by linen compresses over 
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the wound, and a flannel roller applied neatly and equally tight 
over the whole limb. ‘The former assist in making a due degree 
of pressure upon the wound; and with the latter added to them, 
the cure will be accelerated beyond all the ideas that could be 
formed of their effects without experience. 

‘* In the application of this pressure, the greatest attention and 
management will be necessary. The compresses should be made’ 
of old soft linen, without seams, hems, or darnings, and should 
vary in number and size, according to the part in which the 
wound is seated. If this be on any of the upper parts of the leg, 
two of them, of two or three folds each, one about the size of the 
palm of the hand, and the other of half that size, will be sufficient ; 
the small one should be applied first, and those sides of it which 
are doubled, should be so placed as to make the least possible in- 
denture on the skin by the pressure of the roller. The larger com- 
press should be applied over the small one with the same care. If 
the wound be situated in the small of the leg, orin any of the hol- 
low parts about the ancles, it will be generally necessary to apply 
in the same manner three or four compresses of different sizes, be- 
ginning with such as are small enough to fill up the inequali- 
ties of the part, 1nd to make at the same time a proper pressure on 
the wound.” 

“It may appear strange to some that we should attempt to 
make a considerable pressure upon the wound itself; but from the 
reasons already assigned for the difficulty of healing in the erect 
position, it follows, that unless the pressure be made upon the ves- 
sels of the part affected, those obstacles will not be removed, Com- 
presses afford us a further advantage by rendering it unnecessary 
to apply the roller so tight over other parts of the leg, as would be 
requisite were there no compresses under it.” 

“* The best width for a flannel roller designed for those who 
have slender legs, is three inches ; but for those whose legs are of 
a larger size, they shduld always be three inches and a half in 
width. They must therefore be torn at first a little wider, that 
they may be of their proper width when repeatedly washed. It will 
likewise be found, that rollers made of fine, soft, and open flan- 
nel, will answer much better than those made of coarse or hard 
flannel. 

«« For those who have full-sized legs, the length of six yards is 
but just suflicient to answer all the purposes intended by a roller ; 
but in those who have very small legs, five yards is a sufficient 
length. Care should be taken that the rollers be washed in very 
hot water; and they should be hung up to dry immediately on 
being washed : if these precautions be not attended to, repeated 
washing will, in some kinds of flannel, make them as narrow ‘as 
tape, by which they will be rendered almost useless. They should 
be often washed, as they are much softer, and of course sit easier, 
when quite clean than when they are soiled. 

‘« Jn applying a roller, the first circle should .be made round the 
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lowest part of the ancles as near as possible to the heel; the second 
should be formed from thence round the foot ; the third should be 
passed again round the foot quite to the toes. The roller should 
then be passed from the foot round the ancles and instep a second 
time, to make the fourth circle. In doing this, it should be 
brought nearer (but not over) the point of the heel than it was at 
the first time of going round this part. The fifth circle should pass 
over the ancles again, and not more than half an inch higher up 
the leg than the fourth circle. The sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth circles should ascend spirally along the small of the leg, at 
the exact distance of three-fourths of an inch from each other, 
Having proceeded thus far up the lez, we may begin to increase 
the distances of the circles from each other. They may succeed 
each other upward to the knee at the distance of from one to two 
inches, according to the size and shape of the leg. At that part 
where the calf commences, it is generally necessary to let the up- 
per edge of the roller be once, twice, or thrice turned downwards 
for about half the circumference of the leg; in order to make the 
roller lie smooth between the middle of the calf and the small of 
the leg. When the roller has been thus applied as far as the knee, 
there will be a portion of it to spare, of perhaps a yard or more in 
length. This remainder should be brought down by spiral wind- 
ings, at greater distances from each other than those which were 
made on the ascent of the roller. The windings should in gene- 
ral be completed in the small of the leg, where the roller should be 
pinned.” 

The principal circumstance in which Mr. Baynton’s plan dif- 
fers from the above, consists in his compressing the ulcerated 
portion of the limb, as well as some space above and below it, 
by means of a bandage formed of strips of adhesive plaster, be- 
fore he applies the roller: and some surgeons prefer this me- 
thod to the other. It is evident however that the efficacy of 
either must depend mainly on the skill of the operator, and 
that the want of judgment and dexterity in the applica- 
tion may render them both very mischievous instead of be- 
neficial. 

Mr. Whately has rather needlessly occupied one hundred and 
ten pages of his work with an enumeration of a hundred and 
sixty-seven cases successfully treated according to his plan ; 
being little better than a mere catalogue of the names of 
his patients, how long they had been lame, and how soon 
they were cured. If they had been thrown into a tabular 
form, a few pages would have comprised all the little informa- 
tion which is now diffused over so large a portion of the vo- 
lume; and the authentication of the author’s assertions, the 
only purpose for which these cases are inserted, would have 


been equally well secured. 
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Let it not however be supposed that the treatment by pres- 
sure is indiscriminately admissible in every ulcer, even in the 
opinion of Mr. W., who so warmly advocates its general em- 
ployment. Wherever there is much inflammation, irritability, 
or disposition to slough in the parts, all tight bandages must be 
omitted, until the acute symptoms have been subdued by rest 
in a horizontal posture, by poultices and other suitable appli- 
cations, and by such medicines internally as may be thought 
proper. With regard to poultices, our author takes an oppor- 
tunity of stating Mr. B. Bell’s opinion of their modus operandi, 
for the purpose of expressing his dissent. Mr. Bell thought 
that they produce their good effects “‘ more by the warmth — 
contain, than by their emollient relaxing properties ;’’ Mr..W. 
on the contrary, believes they do more good by the latter than 
by the former qualities: Mr. B. again, consistently with his 
opinion, declares they do more harm than good, if not renewed 
every three hours ; but our author affirms that twice a day is 
sufficient for every useful purpose ; and here he is undoubtedly 
right. We think, nevertheless, that the operation of poultices 
admits of an explanation somewhat different from that which 
is given by either of these writers: they serve to regulate the 
temperature of the part to which they are applied; by the eva- 
poration of their fluid parts, preventing the temperature from 
rising too high, and by their bulk and consistence preventing it 
from falling too low,—if used in these cases only, where they 
are really indigated, i. e. in cases of active inflammation. There 
are some who will deny the utility of inquiring into the modus 
operandi of any remedy, satisfied with the knowledge of its ge- 
neral effects; we are not of that class :—convinced that in all 
cases good principles are the best guarantee for correct con- 
duct, we are anxious to see just principles of physiology 
and pathology triumph, in every instance, over error and 
empiricism. 

We have one more remark to make, before we part with Mr. 
Whately. In speaking of the erysipelatous inflammation, he 
directs us, immediately on its appearance, to have recourse to 
Peruvian bark, opium, wine, and other cordials, and to abstain 
from evacuations. This might possibly have passed without 
animadversion sixteen years ago, but we should have thought 
that the author might have found some reason, before this 
time, to change his practice in this respect: Dr. Carmichael 
Smyth, in an excellent essay published several years agoin the 
2d volume of Medical Communications, pointed out the mis- 
chievous effects of an indiscriminate resort to the stimulant plan 
of treatment in this species of inflammation; and it is now 
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generally agreed amongst the best practitioners, that eva- 
euants are not so debilitating, as prejudice once taught the 
world to believe ; nor cordials possessed of that wonderful 
power of communicating strength, which has so long been 
falsely ascribed to them. 

From what has been already said, it will be easily gathered, 
that our opinion of this treatise, on the whole, is favourable ; 
it is written in a plain, perspicuous style; and we should con- 
sider the time of the surgical student well employed ‘in its 
perusal, and a practical application of the precepts con- 
tained in it, likely to be rewarded, in general, with success, 
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Art. XI. —1. Ninth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, 
read at the annual General Meeting held on the 12th of April, 1815. 
To which are atided an Appendia, and a List of Subscribers. Pp. 
140. Hatehard, 1815. 

2. Postscript to the Reply, “‘ Point by Point; containing an Expo- 
sure of the Misrepresentation of the Treatment of the captured Ne- 
groes at Sierra Leone; and other Matters arising from the Ninth 

_ Report of the African Institution. By Roxsert Tuorre, Esq. 
LL.D. Pp. 64. Rivingtons, 1815. 





Ture can be no subject more gratifying to the contempla- 
tion of a Briton, than the progressive and unopposable advance 
of liberal opinion in favour of the hitherto persecuted natives 
of Africa. The accumulated sufferings which have been in- 
flicted on this oppressed race by mercenary and rapacious indi- 
viduals, and the system of unprincipled and unfeeling policy so 
long and so tenaciously persevered in under the sanction of the 
legislature, have constituted claims of the most imperious na- 
ture, not merely on the generosity, but unquestionably on the 
justice, of the nation. Yet, if the total abandonment of a per- 
nicious course constitute a fair claim to the oblivion of past 
misdeeds, and a zealous and disinterested exertion to enforce 
the rights of the oppressed, be an atonement for having exer- 
cised injustice towards the weak, the ardor with which the uni- 
versal British nation has espoused the cause of Africa, may in 
some degree expiate cnormities committed before the claims 
of the Negro were brought under the consideration of Par- 
lrament. 

The Reports of the African Institution have, from the?r com- 
mencement, excited the utmost interest in all who are actuated 
by feelings of benevolence ; and the result of combined efforts 
in the cause of liberty and justice, has been in this particular 
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attended with pre-eminent success. We regret, from the 
glaring instances of mismanagement and abuse which have 
been pretty clearly substantiated against the Directors, with 
searcely an attempt at exculpation, that we cannot speak of 
their proceedings in those unqualified terms of commendation, 
which the charitable nature of their undertaking, and the pro- 
gress of their exertions in some points would otherwise de- 
mand. Yet no one can peruse the “ Ninth Report” of their 
proceedings without a strong feeling of national exultation, and 
every sentiment of gratitude to those who, by their disinterested 
and energetic etforts, have, in the present age of monstrous po- 
litical depravity, contributed to the imperishable honour of the 
country, at a period when the councils of the state were influ- 
enced by principles, and successfully prosecuting measures, ad- 
verse to all the substantial interests and the unalienable rights of 
the people of Europe. The Report describes succinetly the 
progress which had been effected during the year for the aboli- 
tion of the Slave-Trade; and comprises an interesting detail 
of the proceedings at the Congress upon this important 
question. 

The substance of this Report may indeed be classed under 
two heads, commencing with a narration of the measures 
adopted for the extermination of the traffic in human beings, 
and a statement of their results; and concluding with a disser- 
tation on the situation of the captured Negroes; which leads 
the Directors to animadvert on the charges of Dr. Thorpe rela- 
tive to this subject ; and furnishes them with an opportunity of 
reiterating their periodical commendation of themselves and 
their agents, for their dexterous management of the ill-directed 
colony of Sierra Leone. We shall notice each portion in the 
order adopted by the framer of the report: and although our 
readers may have been sufficiently disgusted with the disgrace- 
ful deliberations of the confederate despots upon other points, 
yet are we disposed to take a cursory review of the progressive 
advance of this interesting subject with those who know no 
law but their own interest, and are impelled by no feelings but 
those of self- gratification. 

Scarcely had the continental war, produced by the detestable 
politics of one British Minister, terminated by placing the pre- 
sent intrusive person on the throne of France, than, from 
the imbecility of another Minister, all the infernal horrors 
of Slave-trading were permitted to be renewed. The Directors 
are dissatisfied, and that too with reason, that at the moment 
when our government presented Louis Capet with the French 
sceptre, and, as a further proof of its munificent spirit, added 
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those colonics which had been at a former period under the do- 
minion of France, their surrender was not coupled with a sti- 
pulation against the renewal of this unnatural traffic. It was 
evident that the disgraced family, placed by force on that 
throne from which it had been hurled with indignation by an 
oppressed population, would yield to its inherent propensities, 
and restore, as much as it dare do, its former despotism—and 
this probably was not foreign to the wishes of the British cabi- 
net: yet, after the unequivocal abhorrence expressed by the 
nation against the nefarious system in question, it was altoge- 
ther disgraceful in a Minister to concede those colonies, to 
which France could raise no claim but on the courtesy of Eng- 
land, without annexing a condition that should restrain the 
Capets family from making adisplay of its hereditary passion for 
slavery beyond the immediate territory of the mother country. 
The well-wishers of the human species were warranted in ex- 
pecting that the termination of the continental war would have 
altogether put an end to the Slave-Trade. 

The three powers whom alone it might be said to affect, were 
France, Portugal, and Spain. For the person at the head of 
the former government we had unquestionably done enough to 
justify some concession ; and all we desired in return was, to 
promote the cause of humanity and justice; but then these 
were terms not suited to Capetian pall and altogether at va- 
riance with the system of their politics. England has sacri- 
ficed her principles and her wealth, and waded through torrents 
of blood, to place the forgotten family on the throne it had lost 
by its depravity ; in return it required, that in restoring certain 
colonies, which was a measure of choice, the governmentshould 
stipulate for the instant abolition of the Slave-Trade, or rather 
that they should not create it anew: Talleyrand, as the minis- 
ter of his grateful master, stands out—Castlereagh assures him 
of his most * distinguished consideration ;’’ and making his 
bow, with a grace newly acquired by his Parisian visit, to the 
creature most distinguished for his faithlessness to every cause 
in which he has embarked, politely relinquishes the point in 
agitation. 

With regard to Portugal and Spain, the abolitionists consi- 
dered, that although we had not made such onerous sacrifices 
in behalf of their monarchs as in that of France, yet we had 
claims on their gratitude sufficient to command success in suck 
acause. The Prince Regent of Portugal it was supposed 
would recollect, that when he fled to the Brazils, and deserted 
his people in the hour of danger, England alone stood forward 
us the modern Quixote in his defence. Indeed both this indi- 
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vidual and the man of Valency, are indebted to our infatuated 
Executive, for the ability of again exercising over their sub- 
jects the most systematic oppression, and keeping their minds 
in a state of degradation and ignorance. 

For such services, then, it was very naturally expected, that 
the representative of the British Government at Congress, would 
have succeeded in preventing the recurrence of this unnatural 
traffic; and it will scarcely be questioned, that had this mea- 
sure been firmly insisted on, the powers interested must have 
yielded from their weakness to the imperative claims of huma- 
nity and justice. The most enthusiastic admirers of heredita- 
ryship could never have anticipated success in the attempt 
from the mere gratitude of these sovereigns; their hopes were 
founded on the ephemeral ascendancy of England, which they 
doubted not was sufficiently powerful to accomplish sach an 
object, supported too by the other parties to the Congress, with 
the further reservation of a subsidy if necessary. 

On the failure of these hopes, it appears, the Directors 
determined to endeavour, by a vigorous effort, to avert the 
horrors which menaced Africa; and to repair, if possible, the 
mischief arising from the want of strenuous exertion on the 
part of the minister. They convened a general meeting of the 
opponents to the Slave-Trade, to organize measures to counter- 
act the article in the treaty so fatal to the cause they were en- 
thusiastically promoting: and chiefly by their indefatigable en- 
deavours, the popular feeling was so powerfully excited, that 
more than eight hundred petitions on this subject, signed by 
nearly a million individuals, were withina short period presented 
to the legislature. Nor was there any backwardness manifested 
in either House of Parliament to promote the interests of the 
unprotected black ; resolutions declaratory of their opinion 
were unanimously adopted by each, in which it was plainly 
evinced, that the claims of Africa were to be regarded as a na- 
tional question. 

The report details, the measures adopted by Ministers with 
the person at the head of the French Government, to accele- 
rate the period of abolition, and to terminate the traffic which 
had been confirmed to the French people for a specific period 
by a treaty concluded with a British Minister. It furnishes a 
specimen of princely sincerity, by detailing the correspondence 
between our exemplary Regent and ‘Louis le desiré;” both 
of whom, we doubt not, feel an equal abhorrence to every 
species of slavery. We are brought to this conclusion from 
their patriotic and liberal conduct on all occasions, and 
the sentimental style they adopt when speaking on this 
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‘* painful and disgusting” subject. The prince appears, how- 
ever, not to have placed avy great reliance on Capetian libera- 
lity, as he accompanied his letter by an offer of an island in the 
West Indies; or, if more agreeable to his disinterested friend, 
a sum of money ; which it was expected, might in a short time 
have CONVINCED his Majesty, that the abominable traffic in 
question was too unnatural to be longer tolerated. This plan 
was however rendered unnecessary, by the intervention of a 
circumstance, which deprived him of the opportunity, either of 
making a display of his humanity by the way of surprize to his 
subjects, or grasping the gold so liberally proffered by our am- 
bassador; and indeed left him no other alternative, than quietly 
to decamp with the crown jewels, and any other articles that 
could be most easily purloined, trusting to the momentary de- 
lirium in favour of ‘ divine right,” to reinstate him on the 
throne he had before acquired solely by compulsion. The an- 
nouncement of Napoleon’s Restoration, however distasteful to 
a certain sanctified and servile body of the Directors, could not, 
we should have expected, be passed over without extorting some 
expression of commendation, for the promptitude with which, 
immediately on his return, he unconditionally abolished a dis- 
graceful traffic, which had been restored by his predecessor at 
the commencement of his reign, and for the relinquishment of 
which, during its continuance, he had shewn all imaginable 
disinclination, even when the promise of a pecuniary advantage 
was held out as an equipoise to the mere lust for slavery. The 
framer of the report, must have laboured considerably on this 
portion of his subject, lest a liberal expression towards the 
Emperor might escape his pen, for so distinguished an act, at 
a period of such extreme delicacy. And it must have cost him 
some ingenuity to transfer the compliment to Louis for goad 
intentions, which he had cautiously avoided to manifest in the 

slightest degree ; whilst the acr of Napoleon, which unequi- 
vocally entitled him to the applause of all good men, passes 
without acomment. We shall extract the remarks of the re- 
porter. Speaking of the energetic measures at that time in 
progress with France, he observes : 


“The necessity, however, of continuing these exertions, as 
must be known to the Meeting, has been suspended (such are the 
inscrutable ways of Providence) in a manner the most unexpected. 

‘“* Napoleon Bonaparte had scarcely repossessed himself of the 
throne of France, when he issued a decree for the immediate and 
total abolition of the French Slave Trade. The Directors trust, 
that should Lewis XVIJJth regain the throne, this measure will 
not be reversed, That monarch, they are persuaded, would rejoice 
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to sanction and confirm an act, which, contrary to his own strong 
wish, (in what way manifested ?) he appears to have prevented him- 
self (how amiable) from itnmediately adopting, by considerations 
that were unfortunately deemed imperious, but arising out of cir- 
cumstances which will no longer exist.” 


The writer of these latter lines has furnished so excellent a 
specimen of political cant, that should he not be too confirmed 
a member of a certain obnoxious sect, we strongly recommend 
him to the particular notice of his most Christian Majesty, as 
being peculiarly qualified to become a very finished 

It is not compatible with our limits, to follow minutely the 
details of the measures adopted by Lord Castlereagh for the 
extermination of the Slave Trade, with the persons composing 
the Congress. His proceedings regarding this question appear 
to have been judiciously devised and ably executed. By agi- 
tating the question at Congress he was fully aware, that those 
rulers who had no interest in the traffic would willingly lend 
their influence to bring it to an immediate termination. This 
conclusion was the more reasonable, as it was evident that such 
a course was not merely calculated to gain for them a little 
popularity, but it was likewise their obvious policy to curtail 
any source of profit, which, from their geographical situation, 
were beyond the reach of their own enjoyment, The noble Lord 
consequently received the utmost support, from the three disin- 
terested monarchs at the head of those states, which had before 
displayed most manifestly their love of freedom and justice b 
the division of Poland: and next to the earnestness display 
in the self-denying and magnanimous task of self-appropria- 
tion, it must be remarked that the monarchs of Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, employed their strenuous endeavours, to avert 
the horrors of slavery from the ill-fated Africans. The result 
of the deliberations at Congress were not successful to the ex- 
tent that might have been expected: but little was effected, 
beyond a demonstration of the invincible repugnance enter- 
tained even by crowned heads against the further continuance 
of the Slave-Trade, and the publication on the 8th Feb. 
1815,of an unanimous denunciation subscribed to by all parties 
against this detestable traffic. 

It is exceedingly satisfactory to observe, that notwithstand- 
ing the obstructions interposed to protract the period of univer- 
sal concordance on the points in question, the final issue is no 
longer dubious ; but that a definitive period has been fixed for 
the duration, which cannot be exceeded without the violation 


of a solemn treaty. The Slave-Trade has at length, through 
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the intervention of England, been interdicted by every power : 
and although in twoinstances it has been found impracticable to 
effect an immediate abolition, yet when we consider how the 
subject was received in our own Parliament when first brought 
forward, and that the period we allude to is scarcely exceeding 
thirty years since, it is clearly manifest, that the effect of human 
zeal when pleading the cause of others, has in no instance been 
so universally successful, and in so short a period. All the 
states unconnected with the Colonies, but whose subjects 
might engage in the trade, which would be otherwise protected 
by their flag and free from restriction, have abolished it, en- 
gaged to aid in its total suppression. Portugal and Spain have 
however required eight years to complete the population of 
their ultra-marine provinces: the former engaging not to trade 
northward of the Equator. But the Spaniards have refused to 
subscribe to the same line of demarcation, requiring that their 
limits should extend from the equator to the 10th degree of 
north latitude. The Directors express their confident hopes 
that the of Spain may be induced to make the Equator 
the northward instead of the southern boundary of her Slave 
Trade. The arrangement of this point is of the most serious 
importance to Africa, as the efforts of Great Britain for the 
improvement and civilization of that neglected continent, have 
been in a considerable degree directed, to that very district of 
coast, exclusively selected by Spain as the scene of her desola- 
tion and ravage. Our expectations from the — of Spain 
are not very lively, and we doubt not that he will allow no ar- 
gument to arrest his sanguinary proceedings in Africa of a less 
powerful nature than gold, which has already procured with 
Portugal the modifications we have stated, and is indeed the 
most powerful principle of negociation that can be adopted 
with any of the continental Sovereigns. 








S. 
[ To be continued. } 
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Art. XII.—0On the Late Persecution of the Protestants in the South of 
France. By Heren Maria Wituiams. Pp. 62. London. Un- 
derwood. 1816. 


WE feel ourselves awkwardly situated when we are called 
upon in the discharge of our critical functions to visit in a lady 
proceedings in regard to which in one of the masculine gender 
we should find it correct to deal out the pains of reforming dis- 
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cipline. When we happen to fall in with a gentleman of this 
description, our disposition to mete out the dues of justice, is 
not impeded by any of those recessive feelings which prevail in 
ordinary persons, to the prevention of the required chastise- 
ment—this is not, perhaps it should not be, altogether the case 
when delinquency is exhibited in one of that dear, sweet sex 
who were given to us ** to smooth our cares and our linen ”— 
and we are uniformly accustomed in chancing on a book pro- 
ceeding from a lady, containing, it may be, some very naughty 
things, to keep a strict watch on our temper and our pen, 
fearful that the impulse of the moment might betray us into a 
style of language inconsistent with our idolatry of the delight- 
ful, though, perhaps, somewhat variable beings to whom we 
owe all the softness and sunshine of life. In this temper we 
began the perusal of Miss Helen Maria Williams’ pamphlet on 
the abominable persecutions carrying on under the consistent 
auspices of the persons now ruling in France, of the Protes- 
tants of that unfortunate country; and though we have at 
divers times and in no common degree been startled in the 
reading of it by the singularity of its tone, and the utter revolu- 
tion in thinking which it displays, we have, nevertheless, re- 
solved to comport ourselves towards the fair offender with every 
pe decorum, and trust that we shall be found to deserve at 
erhands a testimony of gratitude for the indulgent lenity with 
which she will find her transgressions commented upon. 
Thus, then, opens Miss Williams’ pamphlet—displaying 
that ingenious lady’s indignation at the Reverend Mr. Cobbin 
for adding to his book on the melancholy subject of Capetian 


Rerrenon, the following words—‘‘ to which is added, H. M. 
illiams’s Confession.” 


** My confession,” says the lady, “‘ the sound indeed bears with 
it an air of decent penitence, but how have I offended, and what 
have I confessed? I know as little what tranegression I have 
committed, as what recantation I have made. It strikes me, 
however, that¢he most simple manner of repelling this strange 
accusation, is to add another letter to our late correspondence, on 


the subject of the persecution of the Protestants in the South of 
France.” 


In the commencement of this Paragraph Miss Williams ap- 
pears to us to have been involved in no slight distress and per- 

lexity as to the offence with which she avers Mr. Cobbin to 
fone charged her, and the ‘* Confession” which that reverend 
gentleman was so kind-hearted to attribute to her. Why, 
to be sure, it is a little awkward ; and as the lady does not seem 
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to enter completely into the spirit of Mr. Cobbin’s allusions, 
we have considerable satisfaction in stepping forward to her 
assistance, and presenting her with an attempt, we know it to 
be feeble, at an illustration of the mysterious passages, 

Miss Williams will, we are persuaded. feelingly conceive the 
great probability of a person who suddenly diseovers the advan- 
tage of a change total in his or, it may be, her opinions, being 
ineapable, in the first moments of regeneration, of so utterly 
forgetting his former notions, and of consigning facts to obli- 
vion, as to give to his speech or writings against the cause he has 
found it convenient to desert, that air of fortitude and veteran 
boldness which is scarcely to be acquired till after a long series 
of diligent service. Not only are all revolutions attended with 
considerable mischief during the period of their working, but 
even when the storm has subsided, time is required for the 
calming of the waves, and the restoration of order and tranquil- 
lity. So is it with a person who suddenly becomes convinced 
of the prudence of professing, particularly on political subjects, 
opinions hostile to all his late notions. He should either have 
the wisdom to remain wholly silent, or, if he will give publicity 
to his new association of ideas, submit them to the correcting 
hand of some more experienced member of his corps, who will 
not fail to give them that air of decided insolen—we beg par- 
don, intrepidity, is so essential to make the counterfeit 
wear the appearance of reality. Otherwise, he will be nearly 
certain, we may suppose, of contradicting himself; some ge- 
nuine traitof nature will break forth—his pen will unconsciously 
inscribe something too much in harmony with his former incon- 
siderate notions not to deprive his lately-assumed opinions of 
almost all their force and tendency: perhaps Miss Williams in 
her sheets on the Return of Napoleon (which we have not read) 
or in casual conversation—or in indiscreet letters—did give to 
Mr. Cobbin an opportunity, which that worthy divine’s gal- 
lantry, combated by his wish to serve the cause of Protes- 
tantism, could not very well resist, of saying certain moving 
things. It is just possible, that not yet perfectly at ease in her 
present theory, this interesting. lady might be so. iidecorously 
affected by the scenes transacting round and about her, 
during the latter part of her residence in the Imperial metro- 
polis, and the curious transactions going on inthe south, as to 
drop a “few natural tears,” (though she might dry them soon) 
nor does it seem to us absolutely inconceivable that, not having 
entirely weaned herself from her former idolatry of the Repub- 
lic and Naprotxon, our gentle heroine, did, after all, give way 
to a-slight compunction, and heave a few sad sighs on the ap- 
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parent destruction of a cause she had once so eloquently sup- 
ported. If we are right in these our notions—and we submit 
them with all imaginable respect to Miss Williams’ judgment. 
and suseeptibility—why, then we do think that we have made . 
out for Mr. Cobbin a case which will probably give something 
like satisfaction to our fair complainant, as well as the genera- 
lity of his readers and those of the accused. 

But Miss Williams boldly confesses that she * knows as 
little what transgression”’ she ‘* has committed, as what recan- 
tation ”’ she has “ made.’ To this we are perfectly ready to 
accord our unequivocal assent. But then she does not satisfy 
us as to how ‘ little’’ or how great an extent she may have 
transgressed, nor condescend to enlighten the question with 
respect to the “ recantation” mentioned by Mr. Cobbin. 
May we hope for her pardon if we insinuate to this courageous 
lady that she may ** know” as “‘little’’ of the one as of. the 
other, without Mr. Cobbin’s strictness being in the slightest 
degree impugnable. If she would be so good as to inform us 
how * little,” or how much she knows” of each, independent 
of the other, we should then, indeed, be enabled to judge more 
exactly of the precise state of the case. But if Miss Williams 
be actually guiltless of the accusations brought against her, 
we really think she has adopted a most singular method of 
clearing herself from the charges of the Reverend Mr. Cobham: 
how ** the addition of another letter to our late correspondence” 
is to relieve the lady from criminations given birth to by a former 
one, we find it somewhat difficult to make out. At all events, 
we are well assured that we should smile at a man who, con- 
victed on one day of a crime, should come forward on the mor- 
row, and in vindicatjon of his character, say—*‘ [ will prove to 
you, and that in the most simple manner,” that I was unjustly 
condemned yesterday, by the addition of ‘ another letter to”’ 
the person with whom I communicated upon the act which led 
to my conviction.”” We offer this as a subject for the exercise 
of Miss Williams’s magnanimity as well as discernment. 

The fair and argumentative authoress proceeds to give us 
the new intelligence, that immediately on the second entrance 
into France of Louis Capet, the “ reign of religious persecu- 
tion’’ began; and moreover confesses, that ‘* amidst all the 
phases of the Revolution, the star of religious liberty had 
moved calmly in its majestic orbit.’’ | 

We shall now lay before our readers a few extracts from 
Miss Williams's present “ confession; and the following we 
take to be a tolerably strong instance of her generosity to Mr. 
Cobbin :— 
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“<The persecutors of the nineteenth century Have not entered 
into the niceties of religious belief; they have not, in the indul- 
gent spirit of their predecessors under Louis XIV., proposed: the 
alternative of “ La messe ou la mort ;’—‘* repent, or perish; be- 
come Oatholics, or we kill you ; they have proceeded at once to 
exeeution : their victims were marked, and they have phindered 
and murdered as their fury directed, wherever they found Protest- 
ant property, or persons professing. the Protestant faith. 

“«« Nor was it now on the inhabitants of villages, such as the 
abodes of the obscure and disseminated Vaudois, that these horrors 
were inflicted; the citizens of optlent towns, and their popular 
vicinages, have beconte the martyrs. Nismes has been the centre 
of this desolation, from whence it has spread into the coun- 
try around, even to that which has been noted as the cita- 
del of Protestantism in France—the mountains of the Céevénnes.” , 


** From whatever cause,’’ the fair authoress goes on to say, 
“« this violence has proceeded, the Protestants alone have been 
the victims.””——Miss Williams enumerates many causes that 
did not exist, and omits the mention of the actual cause. The 
return of the man of Hartwell was the sole cause. During 
the period of the Republic, and reign of Napoleon, it is ** con- 
essed,” that. the voice of religious persecution had never been 
‘heard; and no sooner does that man return from banish- 
ment, than bigotry is let loose to flesh her fangs im the bodies of 
his fellow-citizens, and spread. the horrors of religious anarchy 
through the boundaries of the empire. 


“ The silence and inaction of these Protestant powers led to the 
disbelief of such violence arising from such a-eause; but diplo- 
macy is observant ef etiquette, and interference with the internal 
government might have been deemed an humiliation of royal an- 
thority. The foreign troops were also too much occupied in skir- 
mishes and sieges, andin re-formimg the Museum, to heed distarb- 
ances, in the departments: no French army existed: it. was. await- 
ing its dissolution in its retreat behind the Loire. A-thousand rea- 
sons occurred at that moment against any interference of authority 
to put a stop to these horrible outrages.” 


We feel compelled to enter our solemm. protest against the 
defence of the Protestant allies here brought forward by Miss 
Williams. No consideration prevented them from wagiag un- 
hallowed war against the people of Franee, not did any feeling 
of propriety induce them to fefraim from interfering “ withthe 
internal government ;”’ they had no objectidn to /uémiliaie the 
national authority, nor was “ diploniacy’’ very “ observant df 
etiquette” when the plunder of the Mascum. was going on: 
and as it seems that none of those delicate notions prevented 
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them from saying and doing every thing that malignity could 
suggest to ineult’ and wound the sensibility of the Freach na- 
tion, so, when we call to mind the regard to justice by which 
they professed themselves to be actuated, it is indiscreet te main- 
tain them absolved from censure by an observance of etiquette, 
or to vindicate them from the heavy charge of suffering the per- 
secution, by saying, that ‘‘ the interference with the internal 
government” (what internal government?) might have been 
deemed an humiliation of the royal authority. There was no 
royal authority—no authority but that of the sword, and that 
was in the hands of the allies. But those worthy people, it 
seems, ‘* were too much occupied in skirmishes, and ‘sieges, 
and in re-forming the Museum, to heed the disturbances in the 
departments.” This, properly interpreted, means that they, too 
deeply engaged in butchering the inhabitants of France, and 
robbing the Museum of its justly-aequired treasures, to attend 
to disorders originating in themselves, to which they had the 
full power of putting a stop, and which were only supported by 
the person and family who were brought back in their baggage- 
waggons—who held and hold their power only by the will) of 
the allies, and dareno more dream of opposing their orders than 
of invading China. 

About half the pamphlet is consumed in a relation of the 
situation of the Protestants before the revolution, which proves 
nothing so clearly as the infamous tyranny exercised by the an+ 
cestors of Louis Capet, the indignities and cruel sutterings’ of 
the Protestants, and the folly of expecting that, under the 
ephemeral power of the present ruler, they will find their situa- 
tion amended in the slightest degree: and the remainder is 
employed in a vain attempt to hurl the odium of the _— 
tion on the Imperialists, who, as well as their Illustrious 
Chief, are well known to be the decided friends of univeral tole- 
ration. 





_ 





Art. XII1.—The Hermit of Hawkstone, a Descriptive Poem, by Cuas. 
Asx, Author of Abdaston, The Heath Girl, &c. &e. Pp. 101. ‘Ro- 
binsons, 1815. 


«Tux Hermit of Hawkstone” is a new tale upon an old plan, 
serving as the vehicle of a rhythmical adulation of Lord Hil!l_— 
The following quotation will at once inform our readers of the 
style in which our author opens his poem, and afford them a 
glimpse of the tract through which they are about to be 
] . 
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« The woody heights that shade thy calm retreats, 
Thy grottos wild, deep glens, and mossy seats ; 

Thy cliffs all hoary from the flight of time, 
Frowning with tow’ring majesty sublime, 
Hawkstone! invite my song ,—QOh thou, sweet majd ! 
Whose fair, etherial form may love the shade; 

Oh come, bright spirit! with thy pow’r divine 
Inspire my verse, and aid the falt’ring line. 

And thou, victorious Hill! thy Prince's pride, 

Thy country's glory, and the soldier’s guide : 

Who, spurning danger, on the foreign plain 

Made ev'ry hostile opposition vain ; 

Accept this humble tributary lay, 

That fain thy native vallies would portray : 

With awful step J now presume to roam 

Through the vast wilds of thy romantic home : 
Bright Truth shall soar on airy Fiction’s wings, 
While to thy list’ning ear the Muse, enraptur’d, sings. 


The invocation finished, the poet proceeds to inform us. of 
the visit of a stranger to the hermit: this stranger arrives in the 
morning, and they devote the live-long day to the mutual rela- 
tion of their histories. His son having departed for the armies 
destined for Spain, and his wife being dead, the old man, tired of 
the world and its cares, had long since retreated to the wilds of 
Hawkstone, and in a lonely cell, mourned over his fate, and 
endeavoured to console his afflictions. The remainder of the 
case is a story that has been so often told, and is so obvious in 
its denouement, that it would be superfluous to expatiate on the 
reciprocal supposition of father and son, of the death of his last 
and dearest friend—their accidental meeting, and joy at disco- 
vering their close and tender relationship. Little more, there- 
fore, remains for us to perform, than to make our remarks on 
the poetry, if poetry it can properly be termed, and to produce 
such samples of the execution as to enable our readers to judge 
of the justice of our award. ; 

“* Thy Prince’s pride,’’ (is it uniformly creditable to a per- 
son, or thing, to say of him or it, that he, or it, is our Regent’s 
pride ?)—* the soldier’s guide” (what is every general but a 
director of military movements—the soldier’s guide ?)—* hos- 
tile opposition” (how communicative to inform us, that Gene- 
ral Hill’s opposition to the enemy was hostile !)—‘* Bright 
Truth shall soar on airy Fiction’s wings ;” (when we can com- 
prebend how truth can be elevated by fiction, we shall have 
discovered how white may be purified by the admiature of 
black.) These expressions in the last ten of the lines already 
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extracted, will suffice as well for examples of Mr. Ash’s accu~ 
racy in thinking, as his beauty of style. 

The following paragraph affords a fairly-seleeted, and in- 
deed:a rather favourable specimen of the melody of the num- 
bers of the poem, and, except im two instances, of the perfec~ 
tion of the rhimes :— 


“« Farewell, to. rest. awhile,” the hermit said ; 
‘* Beneath the roof of this romantic shed : 
A. toilsome course, my friend, there yet remains, 
That e’en will agitate thy youthful veins. 
Then, ere we further do proceed to trace 
The rugged splendour of this awful place, 
Observe this simple eone above our heads, 
Where curious art collects the mossy shreds. 
wag Arthur's self with his redoubted ‘nights, 
Might here carouse, and number th ir exploits ; 
For many atime this round majestic board 
Has groan’d beneath the ripe nectareous hoard ; 
And many a time fair beauty’s form has press’d 
This rustic couch with softest verdure dress'd ; 
The lover here with am’rous dalliance stay'd, 
And whisper'd transports to the list’ping maid ; 
The list’ning maid his ardent passion heard, 
While all her heart the raptur’d youth preferr'’d.” 


After a variety of local descriptions, some given with a tole- 
rable degree of clearness and truth, and others with less preci- 
sion, and more of pomp than splendor, we find the sage, in re- 
turn for the communicative converse of the stranger, resuming 
the reflections in which he had previously indulged. 


‘« Sereen'd by the shelt’ring woods, some paces hence, 
With turrets, walls, and bastions for its fence, 
Lies a fair vineyard ;—though the southern sky 
Smil’d on the culture with a parent's eye ; 

And though the tiller’s constant care and wil 
Were still devoted tothe genial soil, 

The master mourn’d to see the striplings fade ; 
They scarcely blossom’d ere their youth decay’d. 
Some few repaid the tiller’s car: and time, 

Yet lagg’d perfection of the w.rmer clime. 

‘Tis hence inferr'd, that Albion’s hardy soil 
{ndignant spurns the gentle foreign toil, 

And leaves the task to those who listless lie, 
Basking at ease beneath a softer sky.” 


The hermit now proceeds to describe ‘* The Bury Walls.’ 
where, as a note informs the reader, ** are the remains of a 
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grand Roman.camp, and perhaps (says the author) the most 
perfect one in the kingdom, It encompasses about twenty 
acres of grownd, secured by an inaccessible rock on.all sides but 
one, which is strongly defended by a triple entrenchment, and 
must have been a work of immense labour.” ay 

As the main, if not the sole, object of the poem is to extol 
General Hill, so the purpose of the notes is confined to expla- 
nations concerning Hawkstone, the ancient residence of the fa- 
mily. A few of them are original, the remainder are translated 
from an anonymous work published in 1786; and the whole 
form a satisfactory elucidation of the text. 

After listening to a long and full detail of the exploits of the 
hero whose deeds were to be-recorded in song—his deeds in 
Vimiera, Talavera, Molino, Almarez, &c. &c.—deeds 


So great ‘ 'twere vain for one poor mortal tongue 
To say the feats with which the world has rung.” 


The venerable father of the youthful soldier exclaims— 


‘* Oh all ye powers that watch the greatly brave ! 
Was it for this thou cam’st my life to save ? 

The gallant Hill! was he thy leader then? 

The bravest, yet the mildest too of men. 
Whene'er, at last, this weary life shall cease, 

I know my son can lay me down in peace. 

Oh! this my solitary race o’erpays, 

And all my sorrows in departed days. 

Yet midst my joy | still, my child must mourn, 
I've nought, alas! to welcome thy return.” 


Had we not met with many passages as obscure as the third 
couplet of this paragraph, we should have thought ourselves 
justified in charging its utter destitution of meaning to a gross 
error of the press. 








— eat RT SS PL ESET 
Agr. XIV.— son Various Subjects. By Wivu1am Pirr Scan- 
GILL. 8Vvo. . 307. Darton, Harvey and Darton. 1815. 


We consider these Essays as a valuable addition to the very 
few books on the science of humanity (by which we mean the 
fundamental principles of our excellence and happiness as ra- 
tional beings) that have yet appeared amongst us, in which the 
author’s study and effort have been directed more to the matter 
than the style. The subject of the first is ‘‘ the difficulties in 
the way of the aequisition of real knowledge,”’ and is, in our 
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opinion discussed in a very masterly manner. After'some pte- 
liminary observations on the circumscribed powers of the hu- 
man mind and the sen ge Hs of giving to them the 
most profitable direction and energetic habits, Mr. 
presents us with an exceedingly just definition of 

and its utility. 

« All our knowledge consists in an acquaintance with faets. 
which we may gain from observation, and in the general conclu- 
sions which we draw from these facts by the exercise of our own 
minds tpon them ; and the knowledge of facts is of no farther use 
to us as intellectual beings than as ‘we are enabled By the power of 
judgment to draw conclusions from them, and apply these conclu- 
sions to the general purposes of life.” 


It might be objected to this definition that it is not sufficiently 
inclusive, since it does not involve an acquaintance ipo ey 
events; but as the author, correctly, we think, makes a distine- 
tion between the man of knowledge and the learned man, and 
in the first supposes the vigorous activity of the understanding 
exercised upon the anaterils eollected by reading and obsetva- 
tion, to constitute real and useful knowledge, we do not think 
it would be eonsistent with a candid and liberal spirit to: re- 
fuse him the credit of a just definition. . 

Mr. Scargill entertains a most accurate notion of ‘the chief 
benefit of early education. 


‘«« We must not conclude that our edtication has been faulty, be- 
cause when we leave school we know but little; we may have ac- 
quired the means of knowing much. That is the best education 
which gives-us the greatest. power over our own minds. If we 
have gained habits gf application, judgment, and reasoning, we 
have gained what is of far moré value than all the knowledge 
that the memory of a boy can retain.” 


Even the powers of the adult mind are found, to effect 
but little, if they be not concentrated on a single object; 
and it cannot be difficult to conceive that the mind of a. boy 
employed in. the course of the same day on ato having 
no mutual relation with each other, must be wholly incapable 
of acquiring correct ideas upon any of them. The tutor may 
have been diligent, and the pupil industrioas; but his mind 
has been distracted, and not permitted to dwell upon any one 
branch of knowledge to imbibe and retain in respect to it, any 
catenated series of impressions. | 


** As to the knowledge which is gained at school, itis very little, 
or very stperficial.” 7" 
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Not only is it very little, or very superficial, but it has, like- 
wise, been obtained in a manner which having made no 
draughts, or but slight ones, upon the understanding-——the rea- 
soning faculties of the pupil having been rarely, if at all,» put 
into requisition,—cannot be supposed favourable to its expan- 
sion, or calculated to callits energies into action. It hasseldom 
been the object of the tutor to exercise his pupil’s judgment, to 
habituate him to moral and rational discussion: and thus the 
pix poy he has acquired is, at the most, serviceable so far 
only as it has Laiined some materials for the future exercise 

d digestive faculties of the mind. 


“Here we see two cases at once arising from an education 
that professes to accomplish great things. The pupil having in 
his memory the signs of knowledge, fancies that he has in_ his 
mind the reality, and therefore never seeks to obtain that which 
he imagines he already possesses ; and as this knowledge was 
gained in the first instance without any labour of the mind or ex- 
ercise of the judgment, mental habits remain unformed.” 


Mr. Scargill proceeds to remark that the ordinary notion of 
the impossibility of learning “ the dead _ languages, unless the 
foundation has been laid in early life,”’ is hardly entitled to so 
much consideration as it has hitherto met with, and he objects. 
to the complaint, of the school acquisition of Latin and 
Greek being seldom found either permanent or useful, on 
the score that the system generally pursued in schools, careful 
of words and careless of ideas, is eminently hostile to the forma- 
tion of intellectual habits.” 


“Tt is supposed by many that the only object in learning the 
Latin and Greek languages is, that the learner may be able to 
translate them, and to understand the authors who have written 
in those languages, with as much facility as he can understand 
those who write in his own. If this were really the only object, 
then every plan for expediting the acquisition would be received 
with grateful approbation. Yet if this were the sole object, how 
su ous to the greater number of learners the labour of the 
acquisition, for there is not a single idea expressed by the ancients, and 
yet'to be found, which has not been translated in our own language. 
The end of learning these languages then must be something be-> 
yond, and if this farther object be not considered, the education 
must be defective.” 


This we think generally sound: we do not, however, alto- 
gether coincide with Mr. Scargill as to the induction he wishes 
to draw from the position which we have put in italics, It 
may be very true that all the ideas of the anciefft writers whose 
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works have come down to our own times are to be met with im 
modern authors; but are they met with in the same conneeted 
and luminous order? Frequently they are not; Phe classical 
historians more especially by one confession even. of : these 
amongst us who have most conspicuously shone im the depart- 
ment of history, still remain unrivalled. ‘To Mr. Scargillwe 
oppose Hume and Gibbon, and request him to reeonsider whiat 
he has said. Ts 
The following remarks are valuable, and have our entire 
concurrence. . 


ae 


“*T am here unavoidably led to notice a practice so prevalent 
and plausible as to promise to become general. I megn the at- 
tempt to unite two objects in instruction, or to gain two ends by 
one process. Reading lessons are published, which propose at one 
and the sam¢ time, to convey useful knowledge and teach the drt 
of reading. How far this may be practicable must be decided by 
those whoare acquainted with the nature of the mind.. Lt appears 
to me that the attention can be directed effectually te but one eb- 
ject at once, The object of those. who are learaing to read, is. to 
be able to form readily the sounds which are to be, expressed by,.a 
certain combination of letiers and syllables, and whatever degree 
of attention is taken from this and directed to the knowledge of 
facts, must weaken the force and efficacy given to the art of 
reading. Now in order to accomplish one object effectyally,, it is 
necessary that.an undivided attention be given to it ; and no know- 
ledge gained by the above-mentioned plan of reading, Gan be’ half 
so valuable as the power of concentrating the attention. “Tt is 
very true, that in the act of reading we may gain information, and 
that much may be learned by reading. It is also trie that a per- 
son may sing and play upon an instrument at the same time, but 
it is not very practicable to teach these arts at ouce, “It. is an un- 
favourable circumstance to our mental improvement, that so many 
objects are perpetually flitting before the mind, which prevent it 
from concentrating its powers and fixing the attention undividedly 
upon one object. So far therefore from attempting to throw an 
obstacle in the way of a fixed and undivided attention, it shou 
be the study of the teacher to confine the pupil to one object, and 
one only,” | 


Mr. Scargill’s object in this Essay is, he tells us, the promo- 
tion of ** self-education.”” The obstacles which impede the 
progress of the mind he very truly conceives to be either the 
want of proper intellectual habits, or ‘‘ false notions upon the 
subject of knowledge,’’ The first may be conquered ;_ the last 
are ineradicable. Illustrious characters have, it is true, been 
produced amid all modes of education, but this only serves to 
prove that none are either wholly defective or entitled to un- 

Carr. Rev. Vor. IL. March, 1816. 20 
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mixed panegyric. It is essential that the impediments to in- 
tellectual cultivation be clearly and fully brought into view. 
These obstacles to be properly appreciated should be carefully 
examined. Perhaps the most considerable presents itself in 
the divaricated attention of the mind to many branches of 
knowledge during one and the same period. Not that the in- 
tellect is to be directed and rigidly confined to one department 
of learning. The study of one science or art is, perhaps, 
nevertheless to be considered as affording full employment to 
one mind : but then it is to be recollected that the study of the 
collateral departments of such science or art are, all of them, 
properly included in the mind of the liberal student. Thus the 
study of history embraces a knowledge of geography and bio- 
y: and a proficiency in astronomy can scarcely be ac- 
ired without an acquaintance with mathematical science. 
Law and politics are mutually and strongly connected with 
each other, nor can the study of religion and morals be dis- 
jointed without detriment to each. Every province of learning 
and art has its dependencies, and a knowledge of these will be 
pocesee 4 found to reflect no inconsiderable light upon the 
great mary object of study. Mr. Scargill has some excel- 
ent and clearly conceived remarks on this subject. 


“€ Now let any object upon which the human mind can employ 
itself be examined with reference to the above remarks, then will 
be seen the necessity and difficulty of a proper discrimination and 
selection. Let us consider by way of example the study of the 
human mind. To pursue this to any good purpose, we must gain 
extensive and correct acquaintance with the several varieties of 
human character, and view mankind as they are influenced by 
circumstances and affected by the situations in which they may be 
placed. Actual varieties of character are numerous, circumstances 
make them much more so ; the elements of character may be few 
and simple, but combination makes variety. How is a knowledge 
of this to be gained? Byobservation. But personal observation is 
not sufficiently extensive ; and were it so, yet it would have the 
defect of liability to misapprehension. We must therefore nt 
only borrow assistance to see what we cannot see without it, but 
alse be indebted to others for the ability to view in a different 
light objects already within the reach of our own observation, 

ence arises the necessity of the study of history and biography. 
It:is no easy matter, perhaps, to make a selection even here, and 
when the selection is made, another difficulty arises, from the 
numerous digressiens and collateral ideas which spring from the 
several bran of reading in which we are engaged.” 


The remainder of this essay is employed in considering the 
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impediments arising from prejudice and the vanity so frequently 
observed coucslad persons influenced by, of defending what 
they know to be false, simply to show the imagined strength of 
their own abilities. 

We regret that we have neither time nor room to say more 
of the other Essays than that they contain (especially that 
** On the Impolicy of War,”) a greater number of just, useful, 
and practicable ideas, than we have, for a long time, met with 
in a book of the same size and number of pages. 





Art. XV.—The Political Works, in Verse, of the Rev. Cuaries 
Epwarp Stewart ; consisting of the Regicide, the Foxiad, Charles's 
Smaliclothes, and the Aliad. 8vo. Porter. 1816. 


To say that the work before us is a melange of nonsense and 
false patriotism, would be going but a very little way towards 
its just description. Meanness, illiberality, and vulgar detrac- 
tion, put into full activity by a secret enmity to the princi 

of human freedom, and all national spirit, all popular conduct 
similar to the feelings and movements which banished the 
Stuarts from England, and placed the House of Hanover wpon 
our throne, from its predominating principles, and prove that 
aman may through his life breathe the air of what is called a 
free country, without imbibing a single sentiment really worthy 
of a Briton. 

The first article in this heterogeneous collection—heteroge- 
neous, we mean, as collated with any language like that of 
truth and reason, for in falsity and scandal it is sufficiently con- 
sistent—The first grticle is called an Extract from an Heroic 
Poem, entitled the Regicide, with notes, and a Dedication to 
the Friend of Tallien. 

This dedication we present to our readers, who will know 
what to think of Mr. Stuart, as an Englishman, when they find 
him ridiculing the fundamental principal of British politics— 
that the people viewed collectively, are not greater than their 
Chief Magistrate regarded singly—that the sovereignty of the 
nation is in the nation itself, and that the King is but the visible 
image of its authority and power. 


TO THE FRIEND OF TALLIEN. 


Sir, 
Ir was for a long time a matter of doubt with me, whether I 
should dedicate this short Poem to the son of a Peer or the son of 
a Player, and I was as much embarrassed in my choice, as the late 
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General C. used to be in a water-closet with two seats, or as the 
animal, to which Ajax in the Iliad is happily compared, would be, 
at the present moment, between two bundles of hay of similar 
size and goodness. From the ‘ erection of the noblest fabrie ever 
raised upon the foundation of human integrity,’ to the perfect 
establishment of liberty under the consulate of the Corsican, their 
efforts in the cause of freedom and France have been uniform and 
unremitting, and if they have failed in bringing back the constitu- 
tion to its original priaciples, in procuring & radical reform, and 
giving us all the blessings of equality, the rights of man, and the 
sovereignty of the people, no blame can be attached either to the 
purity of their intentions, or to the perseverance of their exer- 
tions. 

To enumerate every particular would swell the Dedication to 
the size of the Poem, but not to mention some instances would be 
unpardonable ingratitude. 

‘* The Alien Bill, which sent away the Italian, who executed 
summary justice upon the Princess of Lamballe, and prevented 
the importation of other articles of the same nature, contrary to 
the letter and spirit of the commercial treaty ; the Traitorous Cor- 
respondence Bill, which stopped the useful communication be- 
tween the Convention, of which my hero was the brightest orna- 
ment, and the Corresponding Society, of which Mr. H. T. late of 
the Tower, and since of the Old Bailev, but now in the House, 
and of the opposition, was the guide and director: the Suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, which never had been suspended till 
the present reign, except in a vear or two after it passed, and in 
some seven or eight instances since: the Sedition Act, which pre- 
vents public meetings of every denomination, annihilates the right 
of petitioning, and as the Duke of Bb. with more than his wonted 
wisdom observes, completely violates the compact between the 
King and the people—I beg pardon, the People and the king: the 
Treason Bill, which punishes with death a mere simple attempt to 
murder a cypher, the king, the servant of the Sovereign People : 
these, and a variety of acts equally oppressive and tyrannical, they 
firmly, but unsuccessfully resisted. 

** To the wanton and unprovoked attack, which, like the Swiss 
and the Turks, we made upon the Great Nation; to the unjust 
and unnecessary war, which is the sole cause of all our misfor- 
tunes, and of the famine of the last and the present year; to every 
ally who has assisted us, and to every effort that has been made to 
carry on the war with success, they have displayed an hostility, 
which would do infinite honour to the two most distinguished 
members of the Council of Five Hundred, or of the Elders. 

** So equal and alike, indeed, are the merits of these great states- 
men upon every question relative to our domestic and foreign 
coneerns, that, not knowing which to prefer, I had made up my 
mind to give the Poem to the Public without a dedication, and to 
prefix only a short motto, ‘ Detur Tetricri. 
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«« But the arrival of my Hero in England, his appearance in the 
callery of the House of Commons, the interest which he excited 
there, and the introduction of a British Senator to a French Regi- 
cide, determined me, as ] had made the latter my Hero, to make 
the former my patron. 


Non aliam ob causam, nisi quod virtus in utroque 
Summa fuit, magnum et memorabile nomen uterque. 


«« To do justice to such a Hero and such a Patron, requires the 
abilities of a Burcess, a Knicut, a Pre, ora Pyspus. lam con- 
scious that I have ho poetical genius, and that my lines, such as 
they are, flow from a very different source. 


Si natura negat, facit indignatio versum. 


I inscribe them, however, to the Friend of Tatiren, and am 
with the same respect and esteem for the characters of both, 
Sir, 
Your most devoted humble Servant, 
Tue Autaor. 


This author, this man—we respect the church, and will 
omit the epithet, Reverend—aims the main shower of his poi- 
soned arrows at Citizen Tallien ; but does not exhaust his 
quiver in favour of one head, however distinguished. Langui- 
nais, Dr. Moore, Messrs. Whitbread and Sheridan, receive their 
share of his scattered venom ; his darts fly in all directions, 
though none of them stick. 


‘« | sing the Regicide, whom fore’d by fate, 
And dire Abdallah’s unrelenting hate, 
Auspicious gales, in happy moment bore, 
From Egypt's clime to Britain's honour'd shore. 
Hail, Tallien, hail! where’er I turn my eyes, 
Far o’er the rest your deeds distinguished rise ; 
September's patriots hir’d from day to day, 
From your pure hands received their well-earn'd pay. 
To priests and nobles, sunk in hopeless grief, 
Your tender-hefted nature gave relief ; 
Forbade in chains to linger out their breath, 
And clos’d their sufferings by an easy death. 
** Thee, Paris thee, her great deliverer calls, 
Thy fame yet sounds in Bourdeaux’s crowded walls, 
Thy justice there displayed a splendid scene, 
And thousands perish’d by the guillotine. 
No stop, no stay, till virtuous as just, 
You ceas'd from carnage to indulge in lust. 
‘© Appeals to“heaven appal not Tallien’s mind, 
No oaths restrain him, no engagements bind ; 
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His Punic faith deluded Sombreuil tried, 
Aad sav'd from Hoche's sword, by Tallien's treaty diced. 

* Hail, first of regicides, that envied name, 

Not fell Marat, nor bespierre can claim. 

** When Louis, hurl'd by traitors from his throne, 
Th’ aceurs'd convention judg'd for crimes unknown, 
Around a father’s knees his children clung, 

The wife in anguish o'er her husband hung ; 
He, fallen king, implor'd a short delay, 
One last adieu, the respite of a day ; 
Immediate sentence sportive Tallien prest, 
And seal'd his death with irony and jest. 
“* These are thy merits, Tallien, this thy fame, 
The patriot band for these thy friendship claim. 
To thee, to them, I consecrate the lay, 
To latest times record th’ important day. 
The day of glory, when aloft, in state, 
O’erlooking England's senate Tallien sate, 
The charming scene dispell'd the gloom of G—~, 
Made N—— smile, and each dull R , gay. 
All press’d some tribute of respect to bring, 1 
B——, B——, B ,B ,B ,B | 
C—— and J , a facetious pair, 
¥——’s half letter'd plenipo, A 
T——,, whose voice sonorous rends the ear ? 
C——., whose whole eloquence is, ‘ Hear, hear, hear !" 
Not apt themselves, too apt the House to tire, 
L— and J—, who croaks, ‘ Enquire, enquire ;’ 
M »N »N ,R , all dumb, 
The city coxcomb Cees, the brewer S—— ; 
H , the heavy, W wondrous bright, 
The tragic S , the didactic K 
The cowpen conqueror ; great in arts and arms, 
Fat S , who feels from water no alarms ; 
J , who deals in plate and plated ware, 
F , who at Faro deals, and H ; 
He, whom his mother, warm with young desires, 
Produc’d a blessing to two happy sires ; 
Pert S , of birth obscure, of talents mean, 
With all a sectary’ 8 envenom'd spleen ; 
Ww » whose rhetoric, like his father’s beer, 
Is stale, not strong, and frothy, but not clear ; 
E——, who ‘ never ending, still beginning,’ 
Weeps over France, ‘ more sinn’d against than sinning ;" 
Eternal T , who adorns debate 





















































With all the flowers that grow in Billingsgate ; 
Benevolent B——, whose bowels feel 

For all who mutiny, or plot, or steal, 

Victims of Aris and the dire Bastile ; 
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“AN, all with true Whig principles inspir'd 
Flock'd round the chief, caress’d him, and admir'd. 
H—~ T grinn’d horribly a ghastly grin, 
And smil'd on Tallien like the devil on sin. 
F—— was not there, the great seceding chief, 
With tender mollified his grief ; 
Grief for what ne'er can be regain'’d the power 
Ambition lost him in a fatal hour ; 
What time he tried with courage all his own, 
To govern India and controul the throne. 
But from his place the first of patriots ran, 
With eager haste to greet the god-like man, 
The kiss fraternal on his lips imprest, 
The hand of friendship gave, and thus addrest : 
‘Q thou, that with surpassing glory crown’d, 
* Look'st like a god, on us thy votaries round. 
‘ Thou, who transcendest Bonaparte’s fame, 
‘ We laud, we ynagnify thy glorious name,” &c, &c, 








The last note to these three or four score of Tines,—lines so 
basely scurrilous, that the author dated not, if he wished to 
keep at a respectful distance from the pillory, name a single 
living individual upon whom his malignity deseends—we lay 
before our readers, as a specimen of Mr. S’s fluebcy, in non- 
sense, and agilify in invective. 


‘* Cieero says to Catiline :. ‘ Venistt paulo ante in Senatiim: quis 
‘ te ex hoc tanta frequentia, ex tot tuis amicis ac necessariis: saletavit ? 
‘ adventu tuo ista subsellia vacua facta sunt: omnes consulares, simul- 
‘ atque assedisti, partem istam subselkorum nudam atque inanem reli- 
‘ querunt.’. And Dr. Moore informs us that even Danton was 
shocked at the wit and humour displayed by Tallien im the Con- 
vention. But when this conspirator, more detestable than Cati- 
line ; this Regicide, more bloodthirsty than Danton, appeared in 
the British Senate, not a patriot was shocked, not a patriot quitted 
his seat, unless it was to run to the place where he sate : there 
they crowded about him, several addressed him, and one had the 
honour of being introduced to him. After this, the papers tell us 
that a member invited him to meet a select party of his friends at 
dinner, and that they all attended him in the evening to Mr. She- 
ridan’s theatre. When he quitted England, Tallien declared that 
he was satisfied with his reception, and that the Patriots continued 
to deserve well of the Great Nation. Do these attentions proceed 
from liberality and Whig principles, or from a profligate contempt 
of public opinion, and gratuitous infamy ? 


Pudet hac opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 
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Mr. Stewart asks, whethér the attentions shewn to Citizen 
Tallien, while in England, proceeded from W hig principles or 
trom a profligate contempt of public opinion. We will tell him 
from what these attentions proceeded : They proceeded from a 
regard natural to the best members of a free community, to- 
wards one of those numerous individuals of a neighbouring 
country, who had evinced sense enough to understand the pri- 
vileges due to every people, the spirit to assert them, and the 

virtue to bring to condign punishment the being who had de- 
rided and opposed them. 

The second article, not less vituperative than heavy, dull, 
and clumsy, is called The Fowiad.. Were it within the pale of 
authorised practice for writers to borrow titles from their ow: 
names, or principle attributes, Mr. S. might have baptized i i 
The Asiniad. Did however the ‘ Political Works” of this 
ornament of the chareh betray nothing worse than qualities 
common to ** the long-eared bretliren,” our objection to him 
2s an intruder upon the public would have been moderate and 
measured ; but if the brayings of stupidity disgust, the hisses 
of virulence exasperate ; and confessing that our natural charity 
is not proof against the provocations of unbounded malice, we 
dismiss the unmerited sentiment of mercy ; and to give the am- 
plest latitude to our irritated feelings, have determined to ex- 
pose the whole native deformity of this miserable and enve- 
nomed doggerel, though to display the whole, is to give its 
every line. 

EXORDIUM. 


‘* "Twas late my lot a ‘ Regicide’ to sing, 

Like Price, who triumph’d o'er a fallen kivg,. 
What time his presence grac’d this happy land, 
Distinguish'd favourite of the Patriot band. 
But pow a nobler theme inspires my lays, 

The First of Men demands unrivall'd praise, 
The Friend of France, and not of France alone, 
The Friend of every nation but his own, 

To all her foes his liberal love extends, 

He bounds his hatred to his country’s friends. 


THE MIDDLESEX ELECTION. 


The youthful Senator, not yet of age, 

Makes his appearance on St. Stephen's stage, 
Fresh from the classics, not with freedom fir'd, 
But warm from play, and willing to be hir'd: 
Obtains a place, and to deserve his pay, 

Votes the best right, th’ elective right away, 
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The Sovereign People a mere rabble calls, 
Nor knows their voice beyond the Senate's walls, 





‘«« With less of prudence than of zeal endued, 
Such was the course th’ illustrious youth pursued, iM 
Till North, disgusted, stripp’d him of his place, ae 
And added easy insult to disgrace. 2 | 

é | 
THE AMERICAN WAR. a ti 
3 


** Fox late a Tory Minister’s support, 
Joins the Whig Phalanx that oppose the Court ; 
Whate’er the measure, right or wrong, bursts forth, 
Th’ avow’'d inveterate enemy of North. 

‘« Sav'd, and by her protection growing great, 
When Subjects spurn'd allegiance to the State, 
The Parent State, and dar’d her power defy, 
Fox was their first, and France their great ally. a 
He lent his voice to fan the fatal flame, . 7 
Espous'd their cause and sanction’d every claim, 
Montgomery’s death bewail’d in deep distress, 
And hail’d with rapture Washington’s success. 
Such was his sorrow, when rebellion fail'd, a 
And such his triumph, when her arms prevail’d. | 
When brave Cornwallis vanquished hosts of foes, 
He dar’d the Senate's public thanks oppose ; 
"T'was his the plans of Rodney to defeat, 
And save the relics of the hostile fleet, 
What time he bore the British Flag unfurl, 
Broke the French Line, and sav'd the Western World. 


+ Sea 


=~"2 





THE COALITION. vi 


** Lost was America; that happy hour 

The Whigs, united, seize the reins of power ; 

Too soon, alas, their fortune fades away, i 

The gaudy flower but blossom’d to decay. 13 

Ambiguous Shelburne Rockingham succeeds, . 

While Fox, reluctant, slow, and sad, recedes, ; 

Displac’d, dispirited. No hopes remain 

Lost power, lost place, lost influence to regain, 

Save North, in thee ; to thee he lowly bends, 

To thee his humblest recantation sends, a! 

Thee, whom for years his venom’d tongue revil’d, 

Thee, whom a man of blood he madly stil’d. 

Thy King’s, thy country’s foe, unworthy trust, 

In public base, in private life unjust ; 

Denounc’d himself (if e’er with thee he join’d) 

The falsest, basest, meanest of mankind ; 

Thee he implores, and thou, too mildly good, 

Not long his prayers, his penitence withstood ; 
Crir. Rev. Vou. Ill, March, 1816. 2P 
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Forgave his injuries, and damn'd his name 
(Would thine were sav’d) to everlasting shanie. 


THE EAST INDIA BILL, 


‘* The first of Men, again of power possest, 

Feels new ambition fire his daring breast, 

O'er India’s land anticipates his sway, 

And makes the prostrate Company obey: 

Their charter'd rights with irony attacks, 

A piece of parchment with a lump of wax. 

Then frames a sweeping bill, with equal ease 
Their stock, their wealth, their patronage to seize, 
To fix his power, to serve his views alone, 

And make the King a cipher on the throne. 

** The Commons bow, obsequious to his will, 
The Lords resist, and stop the fatal bill. 
Petitions to the throne unnumber'd pour, 

And Fox's glory sets, to rise no more. 


THE REGENCY. 


*« Long had the realm enjoy'd the bliss of peace, 
And, Fox abroad, e’en faction seem’'d to cease, 
When the good King (so heav’ns high will ordain’d) 
Who in th’ affections of his subjects reign'd. 
Smote by His hand, whom heaven and earth obey, 
Of reason reft, in hopeless misery lay. 

** Distraction now in every face appear’d, 
All, all a change of dreadful import fear'd 
When Fox, obedient to his party, came, 
And started to the world the Prince's claim. 
‘The People’s man the People’s rights forgot, 
The King’s, the Senate’s, he regarded not ; 
Pronounc’d the Prince, (that he might rule the helm) 
Hereditary Regent of the Realm ; 
Declard, (tho’ yet he liv'd) the Sovereign's throne, 
With all its powers, its rights, the Son’s alone, 
Unsanction’d by the Senate’s solemn voice, 
Above restriction, and without their choice. 
But Pitt, whose firm allegiance never swerv'd, 
The Constitution and the King preserv'd, 
Repell'd his sophistry, expos’d his art, 
And bar'd the latent purpose of his heart, 
O'erturn'd his air-built visionary scheme, 
And drove him sickning to Bath's healing stream. 


THE RUSSIAN EMBASSY. 


“« The Laws of England, liberal as just, 
To treat with foreign states the King entrust. 
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The People’s man, whom no restrictions awe, 

Laughs at the nice distinctions of the law. 

Fox makes the King’s prerogatiye his own, 

And sends his creature to a foreign throne, 

To Russia sends Ambassador Adair, 

To counteract his Sovereign's Envoy there, 

To promise peaee, and offer his support 

To all the measures of the Russian Court, 

To bid the Empress, steadily pursue 

Whate’er ambition offered to her view, 

To trust his country’s foe, her new ally, 

And Pitt’s loud threats and England's arms defy. 
** Adair succeeds, and hastens back to bring 

The welcome tidings to his would-be king,., 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


** Louis, humane, benevolent and good, 
Who ne'er his subjects happiness withstood, 
Conven'd the States their wishes to express, 
And gave their grievances complete redress, 
Restor'd the People to their proper weight, 
Their just distinction in a Third Estate. 
*« Led by Republicans, by Orleans hir'd, 
Not with the love of liberty inspir'd, 
The People, us’d a Despot to obey, | 
Disdain’d submission to a milder sway, 
And swept his whole authority away. 
That moment burst the Democratic storm, 
"Twas now Rebellion, what was late Reform. . 
The Army, lur’d by temporary pay, 
Their Sovereign's cause were foremost to betray. 
“‘ Their King’s desertion at his utmost need, 
Fox in the Senate hails a splendid deed ;' 
The nameless thing, set up in France, applauds 
Above all forms that History records, 
‘ An Edifice stupendous, glorious, strong, 
‘ The Statesman’s wonder, and the Poet’s song, 
‘ Fabric of Freedom, rais’d on Virtue’s base, 
‘ The first and fairest of all time and place.’ 
«© Who now thy vast sagacity denies ? 
O Fox, thy wisdom with thy virtue vies. 
The world’s great wonder, so profusely prais’d, 
So strongly built, so beautifully rais’d 
On Virtue’s base, with Liberty combin’d, 
Fell in a day, nor left a wreck behind. 


THE NAVAL MUTINY AND SECESSION, 


“* Long had the Dread of France, the Scourge of Spain, 
The fleets of England swept the spacious main, 
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Beneath her flag, from hostile danger free, 
Rich Commerce spread her sails in every sea. 
France could no more her routed squadrons show, 
The First of June had laid her glory low. 
Spain, yet confounded by her vast defeat, 
Dar'd not on any terms St. Vincent meet ; 
On wings of wind the flying ships he prest, 
And drove them trembling to the port of Brest ; 
There safe from danger, but to worms a prey, 
The Fleets of France and Spain united lay. 

** The British sailors, long their country’s pride, 
In open mutiny the laws defied, 
All order spurn’d, against their King rebell'd, 
And scarce from blood their murd’rous hands withheld, 
When pious Colpoys, generous as brave, 
His life a ransom for a soldier's gave. 

*« Where then was Fox? Did he their deeds condemn ? 
Did he the torrent of Rebellion stem, 
Haste to the Senate, with a patriot's zeal, 
To second measures for the public weel, 
And serve his country at its utmost need ? 
He seized the happy moments to secede, 
Filed to the dear delights of sweet St. Anne’s, 
There all at ease, pursued botanic plans, 
And left, aiike mdifferent to him, 
The Vessel of the State to sink or swim. 


MAIDSTONE, 


. Fitzgeryla Fox's relative and pride, 
Who liv'd a Traitor, and a Murderer died, 
A patriot scheme with pure O'Connor plann’d . 
To give French Freedom to Hibernia’s land. , 
‘« Charg’d with the precious plan, O'Connor went, 
To steal to Calais from the coast of Kent : 
There with his friends surpriz’d in evil hour, 
Again the victim of despotic power, 
Was dragg’d to Maidstone’s dungeon from the Tower. 
«* Now at the bar behold the Cul rit stand, 
And horror-struck hold up his shaking hand ? 
Scott with his wanted force the charges prest, 
And brought conviction home to every breast ; 
E’en Plumer shrunk, unequal, from the strife, 
And Treason trembled for her votary's life ; 
Till to his succour Opposition came, ; 
And prov'd their friendship not an empty name. __. 
‘« Fox with his lips the sacred volume prest, 
Fex bade the God of truth his truth attest ; 
‘ So help me God, I solemnly declare, . 
‘ Truth, the whole truth, and nought but truth I swear, 
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« I know him well, so great his merits deem, 
“ He has my friendship, confidence, esteem ; 
* Without reserve, incapable of art, 
* He told me every secret of his heart ; 
‘ To me his views, his principles are known, 
* Whig views, Whig principles, and all my own, 
« I swear (and let my oath’s sure pledge have weight) 
« Like me, he’s well affected to the state ; 
‘ Like me, of French Fraternity afraid, 
« He shudders at the thought of foreign aid’ 

‘* Hear now O'Connor make the same appeal, 
Confirm his friend, and all his life reveal ! 
‘ I first propos'd the military plan, 
* I then became United Irishman, 
* The National Executive I join'd, 
* Promoting every plan their zeal design’d : 
* Pledg'd the new Government's good faith to gain 
* A small half million loan from France or Spain ;° 
*‘ With Fox’s relative, on mission sent, : 
“ By good advice to Hamboro’ we went, 
‘ And there our country’s interests to advance, 
Implor’d assistance from , Fraternal France ; 
‘Gave Hoche instructions, and th’ invasion plann’d, 
‘ And subjugation of our native land.’ 


THE PEACE, AND VISIT TO THE CONSUL, 


“* Peace to the world:was happily restor'd, 
And war had sheath’d the desolatiag sword. 
Fox, stilla stranger to St. Stephen's walls, 
Loud in the praise of peace at taverns bawls ; 
Not that the peace his country’s weal insures, 
Her trade protects, her colonies secures : 

Not that it‘adds new splendor to her hame, 
Her Sailor's trophies, or her Soldier's fame. 

*« No thoughts like these the Statesman’s mind employ, 
Not these the motives of the Patriot's joy. 
No, Fox his praise unqualified bestows, 
Because ‘tis glorious, to his country’s foes; 
Because the Corsican his power extends 
O’'er all the kingdoms of our antient friends ; 
Insnares the Turk, makes Italy his prey, 

And humbled Germany his will obey ; 
His vassal Prussia trembles at his nod ; 
Batavia, plunder’d, feels his iron rod ; 
Deluded Russia hastes his vicws to meet, 
And Portugal lies crouching at his feet. 

«« St. James's court accustom’d to neglect, 
Proud Fox disdains to shew his King respect, 
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But hastes, thus easily prepar'd the way, 

His humble homage at St. Cloud's to pay. 
The People’s Man, the Whig Club's great support, 
The Despot's dread attends a Despot’s court, 
Content with courtly complaisance to wait, 
"Till the Usurper deigns to come in state ; 
Eager to catch the notice of his eye, 
Obsequious hear, submissively reply, 

To watch his look, and, as he passes round, 
To trace his footsteps in the hallow’d ground, 
To bow the head, and bend the supple knee, 
And hail the god of his idolatry.” 


Should our readers think that the censure we have expressed 
goes beyond the point of just retribution, and ask, whether Mr. 
S.’s work is destitute of every commendable quality? we should 
say—no: it possesses the important merit of uniformity. No 
part of the whole is better,or worse than the rest; no one of all 
the pages transcends or falls.short of the other; if here we are 
angered by inordinate malignity, there we are assailed by equal 
indecency and falsehood: if in this place, the, noble patriotism 
and energetic argumentation of the late Charles James Fox is 
sneered ut, in that, the talents’ and integrity Of the late Mr. 
Whitbread are attempted to be ridiculed. In a country where 
power holds forth to the patriot of birth every temptation to 
apostacy, and where, because trade and commerce are the only 
supports, as they have been the only sources, of its greatness, 
trade and commerce are honourable ; where this state of things 
exists, and the man of birth and the man of commerce equally 
resist the encroachment of Ministers, the man of birth and the 
man of commerce are equaiy valuable, equally honourable, and 
take the same elevation in the public esteem. But Mr. Stew- 
art, and all such writers as Mr, Stewart, overlooking the merit 
of the first, in sacrificing his: perpetual opportunities, of personal 
enjoyment to the best.interests of the public ; and;the praises 
due to the second, for adding the salvation.of his country’s free- 
dom to his promotion of her pecuniary prosperity, delight to 
fasten upon trivial defects, where any exist, and where none can 
be found, to convert honours into disgraces, and ‘sink utility 
into littleness. Hence, with Mr. Stewart, and all such writers 
as Mr. Stewart, Mr. Fox’s poverty, and Mr. Whitbread’s trade, 
have been the constant butt of inane sarcasm, and the justifica- 
tion of the most licentious ribaldry. Mr. S. himself shall be 
our illustrator. 
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CHARLES’S SMALLCLOTHES. 
A NATIONAL ODE. 


CHARLES is no more! in Charles combin’d, 
‘The modern Patriot's heart and mind 
"Twas easy to discover : 
The friend of France, nor hers alone, 
Of ev'ry country, but his own, 
The universal lover. 


Charles leaves his friends without a head, 
Gives “ Att THE Tatents” all he had, 
His Smallclothes, debts, and speeches ; 
The speeches may be spoke by Grey, 
The debts a new subscription pay, 
But who's to wear the breeches ? 


Is there of “ Atu the TaLents” crew, 

Who pension, place, and power pursue, 
By fraud or force to win ’em, 

One, to whom public credit reaches, 

Ong, fit to put on Charles's breeches, 
And represent him in ‘em ? 


Broad-bottom’d Grenville! take the charge, 
The dress for you is not too large, 
Your figure well may stock it ; 
But let me whisper in your ear, 
What you, my Lord, won't like to hear, 
There’s nothing in the pocket. 


But who is he, the first to press 

For Charles’s place as well as dress, 
And says, or seems to say, 

‘ They both are mine, and mine alone, 

‘I claim them as my right, my own ?” 
Grim-visag’d Veryuce Grey. 


‘ Whitbread,’ bring all. The busy brewer, 
Eager the prizes to secure, 
A speech of Charles’s catches, 
To plague the persecuted Scot ; 
For he’s an orator, God wot, 
Of tatters, shreds, and patches. 


‘ The mob’s vile pander,’ Windham cries, 

‘ Him and his Smallclothes | despise, 
Than wear I'd rather burn ‘em.’ 

But soft, a convert once again, 

And swelling the vile pander’s train, 
He'd wear, but first he'd turn ‘em. 
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With Pitt, Grey, Sidmouth, Fox, he goes, 
Attacks, like Quixote, friends and foes, 
And every plan miscarries ; 
Sends British armies and a fleet, 
By Turks in Egypt to be beat, 
By mobs at Buenos Ayres. 


Well, blushing Bardolph, what say vou, 
Drest in your thread-bare buff and blue, 
And reeling ripe and merry ? 
They'll make a comfortable cloke, 
And that you want, without a joke, 
In more than one way, Sherry. 


«Too small for my gigantic size, 

*« T'll try to wear them,” Petty cries, 
As long as I can keep in.” 

Like David, in Saul’s armour drowned, 

Your head, poor Petty! will be found, 
Justo’er the waistband peeping. 


But if your financiering dreams, 

Your ways and means, and schoolboy shemes, 
The Christian tribe refuse ; 

Search well the pockets, you may find 

Some tempting plan, by Charles design’d, 
To eatch his friends, the Jews. 


Head of the law, by Pitt confus'd, 

By Charles protected, oft you us'd 
At second-hand his speeches : 

Then lay your highland kelt aside, 

And wear, with borrow'd warmth supplied, 
In the same style, his breeches. 


So known, so honour'd in the Lords, 

Exert your wond’rous power of words, 
Make a bad cause the best. 

Not so, my Lord: exert it not, 

Your genius sinks, rebuk'd by Scott, 
Be silent, and—protest. 


Charles's ambassadors, Adair, 

Gaunt Lauderdale, the Northern Bear, 
Con, claim them, nothing loth ; 

They'll serve your nakedness to hide, 

And, faith, they must be wond'rous wide, 
If they can cover botb.. 


The listless lounge, the sullen stare, 
The scurril slang, the Porter's air, 
May gain the rabble’s vote ; 
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But gentle Sidmouth’s Punch in vain 
Shall urge his claim, let Punch remain 
A perfect Sans-culotte. 


_ Should “ Att tHe TaLents” not agree * 
* Who Charles's successor shall be, 
For all are vastly willing : 
Sent to thy mart, renown'd Rac Fair, 
Jews, Gentiles, Turks, and Christians there, 
Shall buy them for a shilling. 


Yes, honour’d Shade! around thy bier, 
Whilst “ Ary tHe Tatents” pour the tear, 
"Twill glad thy soul to learn, 
Thy Smatictornes, spite of wear and tear, 
Became at last the public care, 
A national concern. 


From Patriot Ciuss, that weep thee dead, - 
Tears, such as Milton's angels shed, 
In copious streams shall fall; 
The Turr, the Faro Banx, the Box, 
Shall race,.and punt, and shake for Fox, 
The Hero of them all. 


And when thy valuable page 
Lives, as it will, from age to age, 
"Till Heaven's high will shall all close ; 
United on the rolls of fame, 
Both, both shall share an equal name, 
Tay History AND THY SMALLCLOTHES. 


Sated with the text of this exquisite pasquinade, we have 
omitted the notes.. Without such nonsense as that of * Sh 
and the Vintners,”’ ** Punch’s Decision,” and the blasphemy 
(from aclergyman !) of a ludicrous. parody upon a passage of 
Holy Writ, our readers will exclaim, ‘“ Enough, enough !” 

The next, and thank Heaven, the last, article of this repul- 
sive publication, is. by its mame ‘‘ The Aliad,’’ and by its na- 
ture “‘ The Fooliad.’’ Consistency is to the last the author’s 
distinguished object and merit: ‘Mr. Whitbread, as a brewer, 
and Mr. Sheridan, as the offspring of a player, afford exhaust- 
less topics for satire, such as it is$ ‘and while it pretends to ex- 
hibit the qualities of those characters, exposes the demerits of 
the author. One more opportunity we shall offer to our readers 
of judging the truth of these premises. 


“ Still shall I hear, and never quit the score, 
Stunn'd with the hoarse sour Ate-Kine o'er and o'er ? 


Crit. Rev. Vor. II. March, 1816. 2 Q 
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O thou, whatever name thine ear allure, 
C.oorz, Colonel, Member, Manager, or Brewer ; 
Bull-dog of Ministers, if right I deem, 
And Regent-baiting thy delight supreme ; 
Prop of the Play-house, Ale-house, Howse, and Nation, 
All hail, Personiriep INTERROGATION! 
Read, if thou canst, the verse contempt inspires, 
* Warm from the heart, and faithful to its fires.’ 
And indignation, which in nature's spite, 
Makes me, like Lords, or Billy Beloe, write. 
‘« Of matchless intrepidity of face,” 
Envoy and spokesman of the human race, 
With a mix’d mob, from every nation sent, 
C.Loorz to the French Convention gaily went ; 
Receiv'd the Sitting’s honours, next was kiss'd, 
Then by the laughing President dismiss'd. 
“* Our Clootz, a planet shines of less degree, 
Yet in the British Senate, who but he! 
‘ Stiff in opinions always inthe wrong, 
Who speaks so often, and who bores so long ? 
Who asks a hundred questions in a breath ? 
Whose mouth will nothing stop on this side death ? 
Who fights “ like Withrington, in doleful dumps, 
‘ His legs cut off, so stoutly on his stumps ?’ 
Who mountains out of mole-hills can contrive us ? 
Who can do thisand more? CLootz Repsvivus. 
«« But leave we now the Senate, for ‘ ‘tis meet 
We tell you how he does’ in Chiswell-street. 
Sir Josgen said, and I'm inclin’d to think it, 
His beer was bad: thank Heaven, I never drink it. 
But thus admonish’d, CLootz, with cautious care, 
A better composition shall prepare ; 
Ner stale, nor flat, but brisk and frothy beer, 
Sound as his judgment, as his conscience clear ; 
Act on his thrifty father’s last advice, 
‘ Keep down the strength, my son, keep up the price, 
‘In brewing beer, not too much malt nor hop it,” 
* Be first to raise the price, and last to drop it; ' 
True to self-interest, like all Patriots, still, 
And be the Kixé of ALe-Kuines, if he will. 
« But. now, no more from Chiswell-street to glean, 
The muse to Drurys splendor op the scene. 
The Manager but ‘looks so grim, 
That his mas ny not follow hit ng 
Then, covered, takes his seat in regal state, 
The players ‘ on his eye suspended wait,” 
SprinG bows: then questions and complaints begin ; 
‘ How was our House last night ?’ extremely thin. 
. did not Watsrein play ?’ Great Sir, she’s sick. 
‘ To Dublin send her back, "tis all a trick.’ 
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‘ How's Branam?’ hoarse returned. It is not true. 
‘ Whom from obscurity my bounty drew, 
‘ Sprine, where's that Kean? My liege I heard him say, 
This night at Richmond hé designs to play. 
‘He does. We banish him from Drury-lane, 
* Back to obscurity and want again. 
‘ Our nightly charges, Sprine, are grown immense, 
‘ We must retrench the ruinous expence. 
‘ SprinG, why so soon our lamps and lustres light ? 
* Why are whole candles wasted every night ? 
‘ No more we'll have them wax or spermaceti, 
* This day we sign and seal our tallow treaty. 
« Mutes, Snuffers, Sweepers, Shifters, useless lumber, 
“ Guards, Furies, Angels, Devils, out of number, 
“ No longer shall our theatre incumber. 
‘ Why should each hero wear a gorgeous crest ? 
* Each heroine be in silks and satins drest ? 
‘ Hats for our men, with yellow worsted trimming, 
‘ Stuffs or cheap linens shall suffice our women. 
‘ Our gloves and cane.’ ‘No more he deign’d to say, 
* But stern, as Ajax’ ghost, he stalk'd away.’ 
Heroes and heroines around him close, 
Laugh in his face and curse him as he goes. 
«« New Ciootz his mind to warlike duties bends, 
His Locals’ discipline and morals mends ; 
In all proceedings temperate, as impartial, 
Blends in himself the Colonel and Court-martial ; 
And by a rather arbitrary rule, 
Sends those to jail who will not go te school. 
Then, as if war, not brewing, was his trade, 
He braves the dangers of the dread parade ; 
In martial circumstance and pomp and pride, 
See him aleng the front undaunted ride, 
And the gay Major trotting by his side : 
Or on the flanks his dray-horse-charger urging, 
In figure, face, and mien, a second Sturgeon ; 
‘ He seems a match for more than mortal foree,’ 
And breathes a soldier's sigh for Platoff’s horse. 
* Are all thy services,” he cries, “ forgot? 
*O had it been, dear horse! thy luckier lot, 
‘ Toshare the perils of my home campaigns, 
‘ Thou shouldst have rioted on Southill plains, 
Or liv’d in Chiswell-street on wash and grains.’ 
The Locals, Brew-house, Play-house farce is o'er, 
The House remains an unexhausted store. 
Soon as the Commons from adjourning meet, 
CLooTz in a moment rises from his seat. 
Hear him when flound'ring on his two left legs, 
Full many an answer all at once he begs: 
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Beg, did I say ? Ono, insist, demand ; 
And who shall dare his mandates to withstand ?’ 


Alas! this is the charitable, benevolent occupation of some 
of the sons of our church! the disciples of Christ! the pious 
supporters of the beneficent and fraternal principles of the most 
holy of Religions! We earnestly recommend to Mr. Stewart 
to return to his Bible and New Testament; not for the pur- 
pose of converting their sacred contents into prosaic lampoons 
upon his neighbours, but of studying their mild and pacific pre- 
cepts, and rendering himself a better Christian than he is repre- 
sented to be by his own bad poetry: ther will we no longer 
apply to this charitable pastor what he so joyfully says of 
others :— 


«* Spleen to the great inflames his rancorous breast, 


He mostly hates the highest and the best.’ Iniap. 
With tongue seditious, turbulent and bold, 
His hand is impotent, his heart is cold.” JENEID. 














MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


EDUCATION. 
Art. XVI.—Picquot’s French Language. 


Arrer the various treaties on the French language with 
which the public have been so recently favoured—and we wish 
particularly to direct their attention to the very superior and 
masterly works of. M. Laisne—it can scarcely be supposed 
that any new lights will be thrown upon the physiognomy of 
that lively and elegant tongue. Mr. Picquot’s intention will 
be best exhibited by his advertisement. 


** So much has been said already upon the advantages of redue- 
ing elementary books into the least possible compass, and so many 
attempts have been made of late with success, that little or nothing 
need be said now upon the subject. In abridging a Grammar, 
which has met with universal and merited approbation, but which 
seems better calculated for pupils far advanced in the study of the 
French language, than for young beginners, the compiler hopes 
that his labours have not been wholly thrown away. 

** Though this may be considered as an abridgment of Levi- 
zac’s Grammar, many, and it is hoped some useful, changes have 
been introduced. Thecompiler has endeavoured to word the rules 
in a manner clear and precise, and he has illustrated them by a 
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series of appropriate examples ; selected sometimes from Levizac, 
but more frequently, so changed as to give a greater number of 
examples upon the rule to which they have a reference. The num- 
ber of French words placed under the English, will be found also 
to have been much diminished, and this has been done with the 
view of compelling early the student to make frequent use of his 
Dictionary, and to bring the exercises more under the form of 
translations. To those who know the natural indolence or inat- 
tention of young minds, this must be considered as an improve- 
ment, since, by giving them more trouble, it must imprint the 
words, as well as their gender and number, more strongly and per- 
manently on the memory of the student. 

‘«« The present compilation cannot be intended to supersede any 
of the Grammars published already, and still less that of which it 
is only an abridgment. It is intended rather as an introduction to 
them, although it will be found to contain nearly afl that is requi- 
site to bring the student well acquainted with the principal rules 
of the French Grammar. The compiler hopes that the short rules 
of Syntax, which he has placed under the head of each article, will 
be found quite sufficient to teach the learner all that can well be 
taught him independent of practice, which can alone render him 
quite perfect in the idiomatical expressions of the language.” 


Art. XVII.—Ezercises in Latin Prosody and Versification, Lone- 
MAN and Co, 1815. 


WE have considerable pleasure in testifying the laudable di- 
ligence of the Valpy-Press in the publication of books, caleu- 
lated to render the acquisition of the classical languages more 
facile, and likely to be permanent, than can be generally effect- 
ed by the old Grammars, &c. A clearer arrangement joined 
to a more scientiic nomenclature, are the distinguishing cha- 
racteristic of the academical publications of Mr. Valpy. 

The ‘ Exercises on Latin Prosody and Versification,”’ will 
not be found to detract from this merited panegyric. The work 
is divided into three parts, viz.—** Quantity” —** Scanning” — 
—and ‘* Versification”—the rules and directions in each, are 
conspicuous for the distinctness and perspicuity with which 
they are given :—select passages from the most interesting of 
the Latin Poets exemplify the instructions, and render it a 
most pleasing, as well as useful assistant to the juvenile scholar. 
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Agr. XVIII —Short Exercises on an Improved Plan; containing the 
most Useful Rules in Syntax ; being a Concise Introduction to the 
Writings of Greck. By the Rev. J. Picavor. Law and Whittaker. 


RULES OF COMPETITION. 


Iw all Essays or Communications, it is expected, that when 
facts not generally known, are stated, they will be authenticated 
by proper references, and also, that these shall be written in a 
fair and legible hand. The Society would likewise recommend, 
that one page of the folio may be left blank, for any observations 
which may occur to Members of the Society on perusal. 

The Essays on subjects, 1, 2, 4, and 5, must be lodged with 
the Deputy Secretary of the Society, on or before the 10th Novem- 
ber, 1816; and No. 3, by 10th November, 1817. 

A seuled note, containing the author's name, and inscribed on 
the back with the motto or device of his Essay or Communica- 
tion, must be lodged therewith ; and when the motto or devise on 
Essay, or sealed up note, is neglected by the Author, such Essay 
will not be allowed to compete for any premium. 

N.B.—None of the sealed notes, except those which bear the 
distinguishing motto or device of Essays found intitled to the whole 
or a part of the premium advertised, will be opened ; and the So- 
ciety are to be at liberty to publish the Essays, or extracts from 
them, for which the premium or any part of it shall be adjudged ; 
and such Essays as are not found intitled to any premium, will be 
returned to the Authors, when ealled for. Further, upon appli- 
cation from the gainers of those premiums, the Society, in 
such cases as they may see proper, will allow them to be paid in 
money. 
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Anr. XEX.—Peace and Persecution incompatible with each other. An 
Address on the Persecution of the Protestants in the South of Franee, 
delwered at Worship-street, Finsbury-square, Thursday, January 
18, 1816, being the Thanksgiving Day appointed for the Restoration 
of Peace; with an Appendix illustrative of the Subject. By Jouyx 
Evans, M. A. Pp. 42, Sherwood, 1816. 


Tue persecution of the French Protestants we have already, 
im a former article of our present Number, taken to have arisen 
entirely from the return of the Capetian family. To the most 
solemn protestations of those persons or those of their partisans 
im exculpation of the heavy charges preferred against them on 
the score of religious persecution, we are not in the habit of 
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paying the least regard. He who breaks one engagement, is 
capable of infringing another. Why it should be difficult to 
Louis incapable of patronizing the shocking treatment 

of the reformed church, we are, in sober earnestness, unable to 
divine. He has broken every article of that very treaty which 
placed him on the throne ;—he called and calls himself “ Ki 
of France and Navarre, by the grace of God ;’’—he sasumed 
and assumes, that at the period of his dediee, he had reig' 
nineteen years ;—he styled and styles himself Louis the 
teenth, thereby implying that he was and is the legitimate sue- 
cessor of his nephew, instead of being compulsorily called in as 
‘© the brother of the last King,” Louis the Sixteenth ;—he en- 
nobled the families of notorious traitors and rebels to the go- 
vernments established in France during his exile, and ordered 
monuments to be erected to men who had perished fighting 
against the people to whom he owed the throne ;—he put and 
keeps the press in fetters;—he talked of GrvinG, and pre- 
tended to give, a charter of the French nation, and he speaks 
of GRANTING to them certain privileges and constitutional 
tights ;—he allowed and allows, and encourages all sorts of 
verbal and printed and personal insults against eve poco 
who has iach to eminence in, or profited, remotely me rectly, 
by the revolution ;—he revived and revives the laws of his an- 
cestors, though their whole system, as he knew and knows, was 
utterly abolished at the command of the people it had so long 
and grievously oppressed ;—he spoke and speaks about the 
thing called the * charteres,” * the voluntary invitation of a 
power in itself unlimited ;—these, and an hundred other a 
tions of the Act of the Senate, by which ae ae od 
timate claim to the crown which took place of N. 
dem, we KNow he committed, and if the hse may +4 
allowed, continues to commit—and we are still incredulous as 
_to his persecution of our Protestant brethren of France? 

Mr. Evans has given us a very rational, feeling, and truly 
Christian Discourse upon the Persecution. “It must be 


rather as a moral composition than a sermon. It shews the _ 


folly and wickedness of attempting to controul and coerce reli- 
gious opinions, and altogether constitutes a powerful appeal to 
the mind and heart of every English protestant. 

Our readers will, doubtless, wish to see a specimen of Mr. 
Evans’s “ Address.” 


*© The account of the sufferings of the Protestants in France 
shall be taken from two unquestionable documents— The Petition 
addressed to Louis XVIII. by the principal Protestants of Nismes, 
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dated July 30, 1815, and the Defence of .the Protestants of Lowet 
Languedoc. Let our suffering brethren speak for themselves, The 
PETITION has this memorable statement : , 


* SIRE, 

* We lay our aeute miseries at the foot of your throne—in your 
name, in the name of the most clement of princes, our fellow 
citizens are plundered and assassinated, It would be deceiving 
your Majesty to conceal, or to endeavour to diminish the horrors 
which have rendered desert our good city of Nismes—arrests and 
proscriptions have taken place, and difference in religions opinions is 
the only real cause of them. To serve with fidelity, to love your 
Majesty, we ask for nothing but peace and protection *.” ” 


This petition to the man who had been the cause of all their 
shah sete of no avail to the oppressed inhabitants of 
Nismes. 1e journals, indeed, represented a persecution to 
have ceased—and the journals were laughed. at. On the con- 
trary the vulgar bigotry of that small bropoition of Frenchmen 
who supported the Capetian family, made this appeal to Louis 
the whetstone to their cruelty, and the persecution raged with 
greater fierceness than ever. 

The following is the opening of “* The Derence.” 


** My fellow-citizens, my friends and brethren, languish under 
THE MOST ATROCIOUS PeERsECUTION,” Kt then. states, that 
* scarcely had a few days becn spent in joy, at so unhoped for de- 
liverance—scarcely had the first words of the King engraved on 
our hearts the love which he so well merits, when sinister rumours 
were heard on all sides. Accustomed to see no distinction in the 
treatment of men of different religions, we herd with surprise 
what was so new to us, the words Protestant and Catholic used in 
a hostile sense. We at first regarded these distinctions as tran- 
sient, and produced by & dissordered effervescence, but found too 
soon that the storm was thickening around us, and that it received 
an impulse and direction, The author of the Derrnce then ad- 
dressing himself to the enemy, pertinently asks, ‘ WHom have 
you generally struck? The most faithful subjects of the King, 





« * Itis y that these persecutors should have forgotten the character and 
conduct of “Packie the celebrated Catholic Bishop of Nismes, not more dis- 
tinguished for the eloquence of his funerai crations, than he was for his bene- 
volence and piety. In his diocese, it is said, he was. remarkable for his mild- 
ness and indulgence by which he drew back several Protestants to his church. 
At the time of a famine also his benevolence extended to persons of all 
suasions. His death, says his biographer, was lamented by the Catholics, and 
regretted by the Protestants, having always exhibited to his brethren a model 
of zeal and of charity. This prelate died 1710. Persecution is peculiar to no 
one religion, and there are good mex of ALL persuasions. 
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and that only because they were Protestants !—you will deny it. 
But at least explain then why a considerable number of ministers, 
distinguished for their loyalty, have been obliged to fly? Why in 
many places the exercise of public worship is suspended ? Why 
are the churehes of Nismes, Mantagnac, Cournonteral, &c. &c. 
plundered ? Why have we to lament the burning of the church of 
Pignan, near Montpelier, and the church of Afrique, near Avey- 
ron? If you wish to exculpate yourselves from these acts of vio- 
lence by which the Protestants were directly attacked, declare 
what measures were taken against their authors: shew us what. 
criminal processes were commenced, if not confess the truth 
which presses upon you on all sides.’”’ 


The conclusion of this paper is well worthy the reader’s at- 
tention. 


** The conclusion also of their perence is too remarkable to be 
omitted : the language is strong, but must have been extorted 
from the sufferers by the sad urgency of the occasion. ‘If it be 
reserved for continued Persecution, at least let our fate be dis- 
tinctly announced to us. Ministers of Louis XVIII. would you be 
more inexorable than those of Louis XIV. against whom Europe 
uttered such a cry of execration? If so, satisfy the hatred of our 
enemies, but give us time to assemble our dispersed families, to 
dispose of the property we have acquired, in enriching the country 
which is still dear to our hearts, in defiance of its injustice and 
cruelty. We will again find refuge on foreign shores—we wifl 
once more implore your compassion, ye hospitable nations! 
which, in other times, afforded an asylum to our forefathers, and 
in which their names are still held in honour, and their memories 
revered. We shall not come to burden you with our indigence ; 
we are a hardy and laborious race. This new emigration will cost 
you neither treasure nor blood. Your pity—some tears for our 
calamities, and that, fraternity, which we shall endeavour to merit, 
are all we shall ask, while our ungrateful country, to which we never 
would wish to return with arms in our hands, still have our vows 
for its prosperity.” 


Appended are the Resolutions of the extraordinary meeting 
of the general body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the 
three kingdoms. We consider this pamphlet as a performance 
creditable at once to the talents, the heart, and the profession 
of Mr. Evans: and we perhaps esteem it more highly from 
having had occasion, in the former part of this Number, to no- 
tice the manner in which a Protestant lady has thought pro- 
per to treat this odious subject. 


Crit. Rev. Vou. Ill. March, 1816. 2R 
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Ant. XX.—A Sermon on the Benefits of choosing a Heavenly Ring» 
dom in Preference to an Earthly one. By Wittiam Dent 
Asrerne. 1816. 


We learn from an advertisement prefixed to this small tract, 
that it is an effort of juvenile composition, the entire unassisted 
production of a youth not thirteen years of age. As a con- 
nected compilation from various passages of the New Testa- 
iment, it deserves merit, evincing a knowledge of sacred his- 
tory. ‘* Teach a child the way he should go, and he will not 
depart from it.” This seems to have been the axiom of our 
author’s preceptor. May every parent and guardian ‘‘go and 
do likewise.” 


ae SS ES 
DRAMA. 
Arr. XXI.— The Duke of Milan revivep at Drury-Lane. 





Tux plot of this finely-written play, like that of Othello, is 
founded in Loye and Hats ; but those passions are variously 
represented by their respective authors. Franciséo is elevated 
By Sforza, Duke of Milan, to the highest rank in his sovereign 
state—enjoys his Prince’s perfect confidence, and is united to 
the Princess. These would be powerful claims to the gratitude 
of Francisco, who is a high-spirited, daring, accomplished vil- 
lain, had not the Duke, in extreme youth, seduced Eugenia, 
the sister of his favourite, and deserted her to marry the reign- 
ing Duchess, on whom he doats to idolatry. Notwithstanding 
this perfidy towards the forsaken Eugenia, the Duke is héroic 
and generous, although selfish in his appetites. It happens, 
during Sforza’s temporary absence, that Francisco is appointed 
Regent. This interval be employs in a vain attempt to trans- 
fer the affections of the virtuous Duchess from her beloved Jord 
to himself. Her repulse, however, he converts to his own ad- 
vantage, and by a series of deliberate, well-connected strata- 
gem, succeeds in working upon the Duke, eventually, to Kill 
the Duchess, and to receive her death from the hand of Euge- 
nia, by means of a poisoned flower. The distinction, thefe- 
fore, does not so materially relate to the final plot as to the in- 
cidents. Isgo is a subtle, base-minded, cowardly villain— 
Francisco, the bold avenger of his sister’s wrongs. In deline- 
ating this character, Mr. Rae burst upon the public with un- 
equivocal proofs of original talent, matured by academic study. 
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In Hamlet, Othello, Romeo, Jafher, &c. (all ef which have been 
rapturously received), he might have modelled himself-on his 
predecessors ; but Francisco is an effort of his own enlightened 
mind; as unifermly chaste in its bearings, as, the poet could 
have wished. The Duke also differs from Othello. In spirit 
he is equally magnanimous, but his jealousy is not surrepti- 
tiously aroused by a tardy progression of hints and inuendos ; 
it assails him like a clap of thunder, with proof so apparently 
decisive, thatiit woultl have heen beneath the dignity of man to 
doubt. Mr Kean’s elucidation of his sufferings was most bril- 
liant. Many passages were given with a grandeur of expres- 
sion that electrified his auditory; and never, in our opinion, 
was the enthusiasm of public approbation conferred more de- 
servedly. Massinger undoubtedly affords full seope to Mr. 
Kean’s peculiar talents; witness the laurels he has bound 
on the actor’s brow in Sir Giles Overreach and Luke; the 
muse of Shakespeare, on the other hand, has sometimes tot- 
tered. the pedestal of Mr. Kean’s fame. He cannot play 
Othello ; but he plays Sforza to admiration. 

Mrs. Bartley, in the Duchess, received every commendation, 
and it was a just tribute toher conspicuous merit, The play is 
sombre, hut abounding in interest. Nothing could exceed the 
splendor of costume and scenery: it is eminently entitled to 
become a stock-piece. 


Art. XXII —The Recruiting Officer reviven at Drury-Lane, 


Mr. Tuomas Dispin, joint manager of this theatre, has 
published several numbers of a very elegant pocket edition of 
the Drama, whieh continue weekly. Independently of the ad- 
vantage they derive from being edited by the prompt-book, 
they contain, severally, a comprehensive memoir of their origin. 
He tells us, that the Recruiting Officer was first acted at Drury- 
lane in 1705, and was written at Shrewsbury, where the author 
was actually recruiting—that Farquhar was Captain Plume ; 
Mr, Beverley, then recorder of the town, Justice Balance ; and 
Sylvia, the recorder’s daughter ; Melinda was a Miss Hare 
nage, of Balsadine, near the Wrekin; Worthy, Mr. Owen, of 
Russason.. Taking all this for granted, we are to suppose Cap- 
tain Brazen the foil of Captain Plume—Kite, the correct coun- 
terfeit of that contemptible, wheedling knave, a recruiting ser- 
jeant—Costar Pearmain and Thomas Appletree, the legitimate 
personification: of illiterate bumkins—Rose, the pretty cherry- 
cheeked rustic, whose native simplicity is readily seduced by 
visionary splendor; and who, in the fondled expectation of be- 
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coming a captain’s lady, is converted inte a rural coquette.— 
These are rich materials for a comedy which long maintained a 
standard merit. In its present dress, however, it is divested of 
much witty ornament in compliment to modern refinement. 
The first three acts, notwithstanding, are remarkable for inte- 
resting variety, and we doubt not of its patronage under the 
powerful cast which sustains the author. Mrs. Mardyn, as 
Sylvia, and Miss Kelly, as Rose, are admirable representatives 
of volatile and naive captivation. Mr. Rae’s Plume is easy, 
flowing, rakish, and gentlemanly. Mr. Harley’s Brazen is a 
lively, worthless fellow ; and Mr. Johnstone’s Kite, the mirror 
of the recruiting service. As to Mr. Munden and Mr. Knight, 
nothing could excel the humour of their stupidity.—It is re- 
peated with great success. 


Art. XXIIL—Fuair Penitent reviven at Covent-Garden. 


WE grieve at the reproduction of this most detestable play; 
and the more so, as the immorality of the scene is true to na- 
ture. To English sensibility, the indelicacies of Calista would 
appear quite fabulous, if reading and observation had not 
taught us how to estimate foreign gallantry. Richardson, in 
his Sir Charles Grandison, has drawn an animated portrait of 
a high-born Italian lady, who, in beauty of person, violence of 
spirit, voluptuousness of mind, and desperation of character, is 
the counterpart of Rowe’s heroine. Why, then, is Miss 
O’Neill, whose mind is all purity, and whose manners are re- 
fined by the Graces, doomed to assume the mask of unblush- 
ing infamy? This is a violation of public decorum, and ought 
to be hissed nem. con. from the stage. 


Art. XXIV.—Macbeth revivep at Drury-Lane. 


In all the grander qualities of the actor—the awful and over- 
powering representation of deep and sudden feeling, or the ex- 
hibition of biting sarcasm, Mr. Kean has no equal; and as the 
delineator of the complex Macbeth, we can scarcely suppose he 
can ever be exceeded. We are particularly pleased with his 
persevering search after new readings, and applaud the ambi- 
tion which places him so far above the hacks of the theatre, 
and which is so judiciously rewarded by the delighted acclama- 
tions of his auditors. 

To eulagize Mr. Kean for the perfections of his Macbeth 
generally, would look like adulation ; and yet the language of 
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approbation, when unsupported by specifie facts; may appear 
too highly coloured. 

In his address to Banquo’s ghost, Mr. Kean exclaims (we 
forget the preceding passage)—‘* Unreal !—mockery ! 
hence!!!” Now, this appears to us to be, most unquestion- 
ably, the true reading—true to nature and to Shakspearé. We 
have heard it objected to, but the objection has been made on a 
ground decidedly false. ‘‘ Grammar,”’ say the impugnators, 
‘* has two nouns, one denoting the name of a thing, the other 
signifying its quality.”’ What then? The quality of a “* mock- 
ery,’’ if indeed that which is a mockery can possess any quality, 
is its delusiveness, its intangibility, and defiance of analyzation. 
To say “* unreal mockery” would be worse than tautological— 
it would be describing that which the speaker supposes to be 
an unsubstantial shadow as an actual and touchable substance ; 
for it must be conceded, that an ‘* unreal mockery,” is neither 
more nor less than a real reality. Now, Mr. Kean’s reading, 
by separating, as is proper, the word “ unreal’’ from ‘* mock- 
ety’—and again, pausing before, with increasing alarm and 
horror, he pronounces the adjuration of a guilty soul, and com- 
mands the spirit of his murdered friend to depart, is not only 
correct as to the grammatical construction of the line, but by 
the climax of expression, produces a deeper conception in his 
audience of the agitation in which his mind is thrown by the 
supernatural visitation, and wonderfully increases the effect of 
his final and solemn exhortation to the ghost to leave him. If 
the most pertinacious casuist can deny this, we conceive 
the sin to be a wilful impeachment of their own under- 
standing. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. XXV.— Moral Discourses, principally intended for Young 
People. By Wittiam Pitt Scarcity. Pp. 65. Darton, Harvey, 
and Co. 1816. ! 


Mr. Scargill has already received at our hands, the meed of 
warm and sincere approbation for the valuable Essays he has 
lately given to the public. His ‘‘ Moral Discourses,” while 
they are compositions of a humbler style and aim, are yet en- 
titled to applause for the sound precepts and excellent prin- 
eiples which they manifest throughout. The opening of the 
Discourse on False Hopes is conceived with more than usual 
eloquence and animation. 
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«© The vanity of human wishes is a topic of general lamentation : 
the incessant theme of the moralist and preacher. It is a perpe- 
tual subject for the lips of the ; it is often the complaint of 
manhood ; and moralizing youth re-echoes the sentiment, while 
his heart is bursting with expectation of future prosperity and 
coming glory. It is, indeed, a glorious and high privilege that 
is granted toman, that he is able to look forward and anticipate 
events that may be hereafter. It gives a stinrulus to diligence, a 
direction to prudence, an energy to power. Without this there 
could be no expansion of the mind ; for its energies would con- 
centrate in the present moment; there could be no advanves 
towards moral excellence or intellectual eminence. 

«« Now, whenever we observe a general and natural feeling 
rendered subservient to purposes injurious to happiness, we neces- 
sarily must conclude that this feeling is of itself good and valuable, 
but that it is perverted from its proper use by want of rational 
conduct in these to whom it is injurious. And when we are ac- 
quainted with the nature of its abuses, we may learn tocorrect or 
prevent them. It will be the object of this discourse to consider 
the nature and evil effects of False Hopes, more especially as they 
act upon the minds of the young. 

** Before the world is seen, or life is well known, some eonjec 
tures must be formed of the nature of the one, and the prospects 
of the other. The active spirits of youth, all life and joy, can'see 
nothing but what is fair; anticipate nothing but what is agreeable. 
They may know, perhaps, that many a sigh may be heaved, and 
many tears be shed over disappointed hopes; that there are sor- 
rews which call for sympathy ; but to these they give a pleasing 
melancholy, a poetical interest, a feeling that melts the soul, not 
an agony that rends the heart. This dear delusion it is not easy to 
remove. To break the spell of this sweet enchantment, vain are 
all the lightnings of eloquence---vain all the thunders of moral‘de- 
clamation. It is the portion of youth; a charm which blesses, 
and injures not: The object of this discourse’ is rot the vatir “at- 
tempt to destroy a feeling that is universal, it is rather directed to 
that which is individual: to that which has its birth in youth, but 
lives beyond it; which, instead of animating, rather paralyzes 
and weakens the mind; that which does not involve the world at 
large, but which refers solely to self. 

** One of the most natural and general wishes is, for distinction 
and eminence. It is apleasant thiag observed the Roman Satirist, 
to be marked out for honourable notice. Educatien is perpetually 
sppraling fo this a paeetan. and oftentimes its appeals are successful; 

During the whole course of instruction, this stimulus to diligence 
is applied fo the human mind; it awakens the dormant powers of 
childhood, and calls for all the energy of incipient manhood. So 
far as the principle acts in producing diligence, and promoting in- 
telleetual maprovement, it is'good: but this’is not the case with 
every mind. There are numbers who fold thei hands in idleness, 
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and please themselves with the vain expectation of honours and 
distinctions, for which they make no effort. So far, perhaps, as 
may regard immediate circumstances, a very moderate share of 
thought may prevent misconception. But looking forward into 
human life, they cap revel in all the sweets of anticipation, and 
promise themselves some future distinctions, which shall more 
than compensate for all that is wanting at present.---Lifted up by 
these vain and false hopes, the mind is absorbed in the contem- 
plation of future good, and suffers the present moment to lan- 
guish in idle speculations, and pass unimproved. In the anticipa- 
tion of the end, the means are forgotton or neglected. How ad- 
mirably adapted to human nature is the advice of our Saviour,— 
‘* Take no thought for the morrow.” How applicable is the 
prineiple in every stage of life. Do we net often lose, in thoughts 
for the morrow, the energy and duty of the day? Do we.not, 
while blessing ourselves in hope, by that very indulgence destroy 
the basis on which our hopes are founded? Thus where there 
may be a ground of hope, it may rendered by one that is void of 
understanding---vain und fale. 


The other Discourses are ‘‘ On Shame,”—** On the evils 
of Tfansgression,’’—‘* On Excuses,” and “ On the Extensive 
influence of Personal Conduct ;’’ which last we particularly 
recommend to the perusal of every young person. 


Art. XXV1.—The Adventures of a Donkey: By ARaperra AReous, 


author of ‘* The Juvenile Spectator!’ Pp. 231. W. Darton, 
‘gun. 18B5. 


THERE is some little ability displayed in this little volume; 
which is calculated for children at an advameed age, and may 
be pesnsed with, advantage by many who consider themselves 
qualified to undertake the charge of youth. It is written-upen 
the same principle as the ‘ Adventures of a Guinea :” and 
the narrative contains many useful admonitions and references 
to the prejudices and erroneous opinions imbibed by children 
from the ignorance and indiscretion of those who attend them 
in their early years. 


Art, XXVII.— National Establishment, National Security, Or 
Thoughis on the consequence of commuting the Tithes. By the Ley. 
Wiriiam Epmeaps, St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 8vo. Pp. 34. Ox- 
ford, Bliss ; London, Rivingtons, and Longman. 1816 ’ 


Tuat Divine should be unwilling to yield up his tithes to 
the profane touch of laical hands, is in perfect unison with the 
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magnanimous affections which the sons of the Church enter- 
tain for every thing that either has been, or is, or may be at- 
tached to the incumbencies of those sacred and interesting 
portion of the community. We were, therefore, by no means 
surprized to find the author before our tribunal loud and vehe- 
ment in asserting the divine and indefeasible claims of himself 
and his brethren to only one tenth of the productions of the 
soil as well as of all living creatures reared within its bounda- 
ries: yet, though he does manage the thing with some inge- 
nuity, and withal shews a most friendly and amusing desire to 
convince us how beneficial the tything system is to the nation, 
and what a prodigious ally it is to certain individuals in these 
His Majesty’s realms, the whole of the pamphlet has so much 
the air of a dry yoke, that we have been frequently tempted to 
suppose the reverend author to be merely endeavouring to as- 
certain the extent of British credulity. 


Art. XXVIII.—Four Dissertations, Moral and Religious, addressed to 
the rising generation ;—I. On Covetousness. II. On Hypocrisy. III. 
On the prosperous condition of Men in this World. IV. On Continu- 
ance in Well-doing. 8vo. Pp. 68. Nichols and Co. London. 
1815. 


TueEsE Dissertations are not remarkable for any thing very 
good, or very bad: they may legitimately be classed under that 
denomination of writing, commonly called ‘ prosing.””. We 
entertain no doubt of the benevolent intentions of the writer, 
who now reposes in the tomb, and are therefore sorry to antici- 
pate the failure of those pleasing expectations, which have in- 
duced the Editor to publish the lucubrations of his deceased 
friend. 


Arr. XXIX.—Observations on the Scarcity of Money, and its effects 
upon the Public. By Epwarp Tatuam, D. D. Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 32. Rivingtons, 


Tue reverend author of this Tract is a sound and able argu- 
mentatist. The subject of his observation is important and 
attractive, and the force of his logic and the clearness of his 
language render it, in every sense, superior to nine-tenths of 
the mass of modern pamphlets. 
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Art. XXX.—An Answer to a Pamphlet called ‘‘ The Claims of the 
British Navy, by an Orv Post Carptary.” 8vo. Pp. 77. Rodwell 
and Martin. 1916. 


To enter fully into the merits of the controversy between the 
Army and the Navy is by no means our intention. The sub- 
ject of this deadly feud is the difference of reward which has 
been dealt out to their féspective merits by a bubbled nation— 
a squabble’ about the division of booty. Navy and Army are, 
certainly, requisite, to the amount, we will suppose, of about 
one-fifth of the present establishment; but if either are to be 
kept up to their original standard, we think that it is the Navy 
—the peculiar and boasted strength of these imperial isles— 
which should he held up and supported and cherished. The 
trident, will defend our liberties as well as homes—but the 
sword, which is employed in the establishment. of tyranny 
abroad, may at length sheathe its terrors in the bosom of Bri- 
tish Freedom. 





Art. XXXI.—The Crisis; or, a Letter to the Right Hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, stating the true cause of the present alarm- 
ing state of the Country, with a remedy—at once safe, easy, and effi- 
cacious; the whole deduced from unerring principles. Pp. 86. 
Hatchard. 1816. 


Tnis is ah Epistle (written when the author was sleeping or 

awake, we do not presuriie to say, not knowing what sort of a 

rson he is when awake) to the intellectual and immaculate 

-Mr. Vansittart, the Right Honourable individual who has been 

so recently ahd kindly condoled with on the evasion of the in- 

come Tax—and it is dedicated to the brilliant Earl of Liver- 
pool. Js not this “ killing two birds with one stone ?” 

The pamphlet consists of abuse against France—a fashion, 
by the way, on the wane—imitations of Jeremiah on the state 
of the ‘country, and a ** Remedy ”—which remedy is as far as 
we can gather from the‘text, the appropriation of the Sinking 
Fund to the relief of the farming interest—already nearly ru- 
ined—and by the help of these topics the author manages to 
get through eighty pages of tolerably close print—besides an 
Appendix of six more. All that we can afford to say upon it 
is that—Ir won’r Do. 


Crit. Rev. Vor. II. March, 1816. 2S 
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The advantages of Trial by Jury: being the Inaugural Speech, deli- 
vered on the 22d January, 1816, at the opening of the New Jur 
Court, at Edinburgh, under the Act of Parliament 55 Geo. III. 
Cap. XLII. extending Trial by Jury in Civil Causes to Scotland. 
By the Right Hon. WitLt1am Apam, Lord Chief Commissioner. 

ith some Account of the First Trial before the Court, and an Ap- 
pendix, containing the said Act of Parliament verbatim. 


By an Act of Parliament passed in May last, intituled, “ An 
Act to facilitate the administration of Justice in that part of 
the United Kingdom called Scotland, by the extending of Trial 
by Jury to Civil Causes,” it was enacted that 


** As soon as by virtue and under the authority of this act, his 
Majesty shall appoint Judges to form a Court for the Trial of 
Issues in Civil Causes, it shall and may be lawful for either divi- 
sion of the Court of Session, in all cases that may be brought be- 
fore them during the continuance of this act, wherein matters of 
fact are to be proved, to order and direct, ly special interlocutor, 
such issues as may appear to them expedient for the due adminis- 
tration of justice, to be sent to the said court, that such issues 
may be there tried by a jury in manner herein-after directed 


Under this act has been erected the Court mentioned in the 
title above cited. On the opening of the Court, the Lord Chief 
Commissioner (the Right Hon. W. Adam) took occasion to 
address his associates of the Bench and the Jurymen assem- 
bled; on the nature of the duty they were called upon to per- 
form, and the utility of the Trial by Jury. The following ex- 
tract will give the reader a pretty correct idea of the merits of 
the address. After descanting on the benefits resulting from 
the Trial by Jury, the learned Commissioner thus proceeds : 


“ Such are the leading features of this institution, which we 
are now to try in this country, as an experiment ; and, as I have 
said in the outset, always anxiously attending to this, that it is 
not to interfere with any fixed rule, or with any part of the system 
of the municipal law of Scotland, and that we are only to try such 
Issues as the divisions of the Court of Session shall think it right 
in their discretion to send here; these, it may be material to ob- 
serve, will be of three sorts :— 

“* Ist. Cases where the Issue may comprise both the injury and 
recompense, or damages. 

«© 2. Cases in which the Court of Session, or Lord Ordinary, 
having decided as to the injury, refer the damages to be assessed 
by a Jury. 


** $d. Cases where the Court of Session or Lord Ordinary, 
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wishes for information by the verdict of a Jury to inform its un- 
derstanding, so as to enable it to pronounce a judgment upon the 
law. 

‘* The case about to be tried is of the description last mentioned. 

‘* But in that, and in all cases, it will be easy to clear away 
difficulties. 

“* In the first place, allow me to observe, more particularly ad- 
dressing myself to you, Gentlemen, who are assembled to serve on 
this Jury, that our inquiries here are not into hidden and occult 
acts of crime, where the discovery of truth may often be involved 
in intricacy and difficulty, and in doubtful testimony, by the very 
nature of the acts; but we shall have to do here with the open 
acts and transactions of men in the ordinary affairs of life, and the 
intercourses of the world. In such transactions, when examined 
into in open Court, seeing and judging of the witnesses, as I have 
described their examinations to be conducted, with all the fences 
against the admitting falsehood, and all the securities for obtain- 
ing truth which a well regulated law of evidence affords ; with a 
tribunal judging from their own just and honest impressions, un- 
contaminated by intercourse or extraneous impressions, and only 
influenced by the detailed, explained, and fully delivered opinion 
of the presiding Judge, he being alike removed from undue im- 
pressions ; there is nothing likely to happen but an easy solution 
by a general verdict. But when there does occur prevarication, or 
contradictory testimony, that worldly sense and intercourse with 
mankind, which those composing Juries possess, and which 
affords perhaps, a better power of extrication than the learning of 
more retired men, will never fail to guide you; while the Court 
has it in its power, according to the nature of the case, to relieve 
all difficulties, by directing a special verdict, or even a verdict spe- 
cially, finding the evidence as given, and returning it to the di- 
recting tribunal; so that that Court from which the Issue comes 
will always attain what it wants, the best possible information of 
the fact on which to ground its judgment. 

“* The case for trial will soon afford a practical instance of what 
There state; and I trust by its event it will shew, though, from 
the great number of witnesses, it must be long, that in less than 
twelve hours we shall accomplish to satisfaction, that which would 
not have been attained in the ordinary course, in twelve months ; 
that we shall, by our labour of twelve hours, put an end to all liti- 
gation: while the other course would, at the end of twelve 
months, only give a commencement to litigation, with a power to 
a litigious spirit to continue it for years to come. 

** If this experiment is successful, and I augur sanguinely of it, 
although, as in all experiments, failure may be expected at first, 
there will be attained for this country the great objects of justice.--- 
viz. certainty, satisfaction, dispatch and cheapness; and with this 
I might conclude, but I cannot refrain from observing, before I 
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close my address to you, that 1 augur success to the, experiment 
most peculiarly, and with most certain hope, when I consider that 
the casual tribunal, as I havé deriominated the Jury, is to be de- 
rived from the body of the people of Scotland, distinguished for 
good education, for a most correct morality, for a love of justice, 
for extended information, and for a pure religious persuasion. 

“* ] trust and hope, with unfeigned anxiety, that 1 may be able 
in my person to bring to the aid of this most important experi- 
ment, the qualities requisite to its success. But when I reflect that 
though I haye, during all my professional life, been accustomed to 
Courts thus administering justice, that I have never yet dispensed 
it: that from being a critic on the acts of others in that awful 
station, I am now myself to be the subject of observation and re- 
mark, I cannot but be full of anxiety and apprehension, in having 
the interests and prosperity of my fellow-subjects submittted to 
my untried judicial faculties. 

“In this situation, new to me, and new in the judicial jurispru- 
dence of Scotland, I derive comfort when I.look to my learned 
brethren on each side of me, who add to learning a knowledge of 
mankind, high faculties and practice, sanctioned by the opinion 
of an approving public in the dispensation of justice. 

‘© When I look before me to the bar, I derive comfort from the 
certainty that I am to be enlightened in the seat of justice by their 
learning and their eloquence, and that I am sure to_reeeive com- 
fort from their urbanity, and from the mildness of their judgments 
on my first exertions. 

** When IT look to the Jury now assembled, and the succession 
of such a class of men to discharge this duty, there again I derive 
comfort, and feel convinced that their anxiety to do justice, and 
their steady attention to every case, will secure against any bad 
effects from my want of experience or incapacity. 

‘“« If I should prove at alla serviceable instrument in giving 
success to this important measure of justice, while I live I shall 
enjoy the comforting reflection that my early education in Seot- 
land, and my habits, have preserved unabated through life my de- 
voted attachments to its interests and its people, and made the 
high station to which I have been graciously advanced av object 
of my most ardent desire. I will conclude, therefore, with the 
anxious hope, that it may be inscribed with truth,upon my tomb, 
that the experiment has proved successful, and that I have not 
been useless in the accomplishment of this mighty benefit to my 
native land.” 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, 
Biterary Lntelliqence, &e. 


Mr. Robert Southy. has in the 
press, A Pilgrimage to Water- 
loo, a Poem, with Notes, in 
foolscap Svo. illustrated with 
eight Engravings. 

In a few days will be pub- 
lished, Dr. Busby’s ‘‘ Arguments 
and Facts,’ in proof of the Let- 
ters of Junius having been writ- 
ten by De Lolme, 

Messrs. Longman and, Co. 
will shortly publish The Me- 
moirs of Thos. Holcroft, written 
by himself, and continued to the 
time of his death, from his Dia- 
ry, notes and other, papers, by 
John Hazlett, 

A new Edition of Mr. Dun- 
lop’s History of Fiction is. ex- 
pected in a few days. 

The Speeches of the Rt. Hon. 
Edmund Burke are in a state of 
forwardness. 

The Antiquary, a Noyel, by 
the author of Waverly and, Guy 
Mannering, will, appear. in 
April. 

The. second volume, of. Mr. 
Southey’s History of the, Brazils 
is nearly ready for publication. 

Dr. John Aikin’s Annals of the 
Reign of King George the Third, 
from its Commencement. to the 
General. Peace in the Year, 1815, 
will be.ready on the 2d of April, , 
in 2 vols. 8ya. 

Mr.-Wm. Salisbury has inthe 
press, in. 2 vols, l2mo. The Bo-. 
tanist's Companion,, containjng,| 
descriptions of, all, the plants 
Srna wild. in, this. country, 

also. such as are cultivated 
Fn the purposea.of medicine, { 
with an account of their )abice ie 
preparation, &¢.. Also. 





tions of the nature, uses, A 


culture of British Grasses, and: 
other plants useful in agrieul- 
ture, the arts, and rural econo- 
my, with the best modes of form- 
ing, meadow and pasture land.. 
To, which: is added, a Familiar 
Introduction to. the Study of the 
Linnzan System of Botany, for 
the use of persons: who wish te 
acquire the knowledge of plants. 

The.uses, and culture of plants 
have engaged the particular at- 
tention of the author for the last. 
thirty-five. years, part of which 
time he has devoted to the con- 
ducting experiments. for the 
Board of Agriculture, and-which. 
gave him :an opportunity of as- 
certaining. many useful facts re- 
lative to the British, Grasses, &c, 
not before noticed. 

In a considerable state. of for- 
wardness, Witt's Recreations, 
refined and augmented. with-in- 
genious Conceites for the Wittie, 
and Merrie Medicines for the 
Melancholie. Printed from the 
edition of 1640.. To.which-will 
be added,, some.~Pre T@- 
marks, and. Memoirs. of Sir John. 
Mennes, and Dr. Smithy. And. 
Wit Restor’ d,.,in severall seleet 
Poems not. formerly publish't, 
London, 1658. Also Musarum. 
Deliciz; or. the Muses Reerea-. 
tion, containing severall Pieces, 
of Poetique Wit, London, 1656.) 
The three works;to. ri in, 
two volumes;;with all) the cu 
re-engrayed. by Mr. Bewick, 

Messrs. Tongman and Co. will 
publish .in, a few days, Harold. 
the, Dauntless, a Poem, in four 
panies by, the author of,“ The 

ridal.of Trierman 5), to which: 


jo it. forms-a second. volume, 
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price 7s. in foolseap Svo. Also, 
in two volumes, The Bridal of 
Trierman,;, ‘Harold the Daunt- 
less, and Miscellaneous Poems, 
price 14s. 

The entire Works of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surry, and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, the Elder, con- 
taining much new and curious 
Matter, with Notes, Critical and 
Explanatory, &c. &c. are nearly 
ready for publication. 

In the press, and speedily will 
be published, The Biographical 
Memoirs of Dr. Matthew Stuart, 
Dr. James Hutton, and Profes- 
sor John Robison. Read before 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
Now collected into one volume, 
with some additional Notes. By 
John Playfair, F.R. S. L. and E. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, 
8vo. with three Portraits. 

A new Edition ef Lord Hol- 
land’s Account of the Life and 
Writings of Lopez Felix deVega 
Carpio, will shortly appear, in 
vols. 8vo. ' 

A new Edition of Mr. Ravi- 
zotti’s Italian Grammar, with 
considerable Improvements, is 
in the press, and may be shortly 
expected. 

‘Mr. Wardlaw, of Glasgow, 
has in the press, Unitarianism 
ineapable of Vindication, in re- 

ly to the Rev. James Yates’s 
Vindication of Unitarianism,— 
The work will be published as 

uickly as ible. 
. We understand that an Edi- 
dion of Gray's Works, edited by 
Mr. Mitford, is in the press, 
which cannot but excite atten- 
tion ; for the public will be pre- 
sented with many letters from 
the originals hitherto unpub-| 





lished, highly interesting from | 





Works inthe Press, &c. 


their number, and from their in- 
trinsic merit; as wel] as with 
the originals, for the first time, 
of many of the letters very incor- 
rectly published, and much al- 
tered by Mason. This edition 
will also possess many curious 
variations to the principal poems 
of Gray, from his own hand- 
writing. 

Mr. Booth, author of an Ana- 
lytical Introduction to the Eng- 
lish Language, will shortly pub- 
lish a volume of Poems. A new 
Edition is nearly ready of a Col- 
lection of Farewell Sermons, by 
Nonconformist Divines, preach- 
ed on leaving their respective 
churches, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Prospectus of a General His- 
tory of the County of York, by 
Thomas Dunham Whittaker, 
LL. D. F. 8. A. Vicar of Whal- 
ley, and Rector of Heysham, in 
Lancashire. 

Preparing for publication, The 
Remains of James Dusautoy, 
late of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, an Introduction, by Rob. 
Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat. 

In a few days-will be publish- 
ed, an Essay on Weights and 
Measures, comprising a view of 
standards, both ancient and mo- 
dern, with-remarks on the prin- 
ciples and provisions of a Bill, 
entitled “‘a Bill for ascertaining 
and establishing a uniformity of 
weights and measures.” By P. 
Kelly, L.L.D. author of the 
*© Universal Cambest,” and other 
works on commercial and ma- 
thematical subjects. 

An Enquiry into the Literary 
and Political Character of James’ 
I. By the author of Curigsi- 
ties of Literature. Crown 8vo. 

Margaret of Anjou, a Poem. 
By Miss Holford. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A new Edition of Notes on the West 
Indiés, by Geo. Pinckard, M. D. ; with 
additional Letters from Martinique, 
Jamaica, and St. Domingo, anda Plan 
for the Emancipation of the Slaves in 
the West Indies. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Amnual Gleanings of Wit and Hu- 
mour, in Prose and Verse; consisting 
of a selection of Anecdotes, Bon-mots, 
Epigrams, Enigmas, and Epitaphs, 
with some choice Receipts, Toasts, 
and Sentiments, chiefly gleaned from 
the numerous periodical works and 
journals of the day, both foreign and 
English, with some original pieces by 
a celebrated Wit of the Age. 2 vols. 
18mo. sewed 7s. or royal paper, boards, 
10s. 6d. 

Dr. Busby's Arguments and Facts, 
demonstrating that the Letters of Ju- 
nius were written by De Lolme, 

Three Letters on Craniological Phy- 


siognomy, in which the opinions of 
Drs. Gall ana Springheim are contro- 
verted. 1 vol. 8vo. embellished , with 
Engravings. 


Alfred; a Poem, in Twenty-four 
Books. By Joseph Cottle. ern 
printed in two volumes 12mo, (wit 
numerous illustrative Notes), price 
12s. in boards, third edition. 

The Appeal ef Poland, and Ode; 
written on the Commencement of the 
tate aigu. By W.S. Walker, of 

’ Trin. Coll, Camb, author of the He- 
roes of Waterloo, &c. price Is. Gd. 

The Adventures of a Donkey, by 
Arabella Argus, Author of the Juve- 
nile Spectator. 1@me, 2s. 6d. half- 
beund. 

The ornaments Discovered, a Story, 
by the Author of Aunt Mary’s Tales. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

A Tour throughout the whole of 
France ; or, New Topographical and 
Historical Sketch of all its most im- 

rtant and interesting Cities, Towns, 

orts, Castles, Palaces, Islands, Har- 
beurs, Bridges, Rivers, Antiquities, 
&c. &c. Interspersed with curious 
and illustrative Anecdotes of the Man- 
ners, Customs, Dress, &c. of the In- 
habitants. By John Barnes. Em- 
bellished with many C plates 
anda Map. 12mo. 4s. d. 





A Catalogue of Books, consisting of 
the best German editions of Greek 
and Latin classics, miscellaneous fo- 
reign and English works, with an ex- 
tensive collection of German books 
by the most esteemed authors in that 
language. Price Is. 6d. 

Valeutine’s Day, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Opie. In 3 vols. 12mo. il. ls. boards. 

Dr. Rees’ Encyclopedia; Volume 
XXXII. Part 2. lu 4to. price 11. 

A Descriptive Catalogue oi the Bri- 
tish Specimens depositea ia the Geo- 
logical Collection of the Royal Insti- 
tution. By Wm. Thos. iirande, F.R.S. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

Hints addressed to Proprietors of 
Orchards, and to Growers of Fruit in 
general, comprising Observations on 
the present State of the Apple Trees in 
the Cider Countries. Made in a Tour 
during the last Summer. Also the 
Natural History of the Aphis Lanata, 
or American Blight, and other Insects 
destructive to Fruit Trees. By Wim. 
Salisbury. 129mo. 6s. boards. 

A Praetical Treatise on the Diseases 
of the Foot of the Horse ; with Obser- 
vations op Shoeing. By Richard Hay- 
ward By Vetermary Surgeon. 8vo. 
1Gs. 6d. 
The object of the above work has 
been to explain the want of success 
which attends the eommon methods 
of treatment of those diseases aliog 
in consequence of injuries sustain 
by thin_perticuipr part; and to pro- 
pos: ers dictated by a seientific 
view of the subject, hitherto uniform- 
ly successful. It is presumed, there- 
fore, that it will be an object of inte- 
rest to all who value the services of 
ap age 8 . 

Philanthropist ; or, 
for Hints and Pant Pras c od 
to promete the Comiurt aud Happi- 
ness of Man. No. XXI. Price 9s 6d. 

A Discourse, preached in the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Cowgate, Edinburgh, 
January 18, 1816, being the Day ap- 

inted by the Prince Regent for a 

anksgiving for Peace. By Arch. 
Alison, LL. B. Prebendary of Sarum, 
Rector of Rodington, Vicar of Hi 
Ercal, and Senior Miyister of the 
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Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh. Price Is. 6d. 

The Second, -Usurpation of Boua- 

; or, a History of the Causes, 
rogress, aud Termination of the Re- 
volution in Frauce in 1815; particu- 
larly comprising a minute and circum- 
stantial Account of the ever-memo- 
table Battle of Waterloo. To which 
are added, Apéndixes, containing the 
official Bulletins of this glorious and 
decisive Battle. By Edmund Boyce, 
assisted by origimal and important 
Communications from British and 
Prussian Officers. 
™ ‘The Congress of Vienna. By M. De 
Pradt. Translated from the French. 
In 8vo, 10s. 6d. boards. 

The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, ascer- 
tained from Historical Testimony and. 
Circumstantial Evidence. By the Rev. 
G. 8. Faber. Reetor of Long Newton,’ 
Yarm. 3 vols, 4to. 6l. 15s. 

The Personality and Office of the! 
Christian Comforter Asserted and Ex- 
plained, in a Course of Sermons 
preached before the University of Ox- 
ford, at the Lecture founded by the’ 
Rev. J. Ba , M. A. Canon of Sa- 


By Reginald Heber, M. A. | 


hsbury. 
Rector of Hodnet, Salop, and late 
Fellow of All Souls’ College. 8vo. 13s., 
boards. ees & 
A Treatise on the Records of the 
Creation, and on the Moral Attributes 
of the Creator; with ir Refe-. 
fence to the Jewish History, and to 
the Consistency of the Prineiple of'Pé-, 
pulation with the Wisdom and Good- 
ness of the Deity. By John Bird Sum- 
wer, M.A. @'vols. 8vo. 11. Is. boards. 
Two Letters tothe Right Hon. Lord 





Castlereagh, on the present Situation 
of the Landed Interest, and the in- 
tended partial repeal of the Income 
Tax. Price Js. 

Conciliatory Suggestions on the Sub- 
ject of Regeneration, founded upon a 
recent Occurrence, By J.W. Cunning- 
ham, M. A. Vicar of Hatrow, &c. 
price Is. 

Two Sermons on the Occasions of the 


‘Public Thanksgivings for Peace, in 


the Years 1815 and 1816; the former 
having been composed in the prospec- 
tive Contemplation of a future One. By 
the Rev. os. Hewett, ‘Curate of 
Chesham, Bucks. Price 3s. 

A Pattern for Parish Clerks, being 
Letters written by an obscure Mem- 
ber of that Fraternity, selected from 
an occasional Correspondence with 
the Editor. To which is prefixed his 
Portrait. Price 3s. 

A Respectful Address to the Most 


‘Reverend the Archbishops, the Right 


Reverend the Bishops, the Reverend 
the Clergy, and the other Member’ of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, on certain luconsistencies 
and Contradictions which have a 
peared of late in some of the Books 
and Tracts of that Society. By a Mem- 
ber of that Society Price 1s. 

Peninsular Sketches during a fre- 
cent Tour. By John Milford, junior. 
8vo. 9s. boards. 

The Fily-Fisher’s Guide, illustrated 
‘by coloured Plates, representmg 
wards of Forty of the most use 
Plies, srcutately copied from Nature. 
By G. C. Bainbridge. 8vo. 15s. ag hm 

Moscow, a Poem. Mrs. Hen. 
Rolls. In 8vo. priee 2s. 6d. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. T.’s Letter has been laid before us. We regret that We are Unable to 


comply with his proposition. 


We shall make use of “A BaricHronian’s” information. We have dong 


entertained suspicions upon the subject. 


Honorius is requested to be more explicit: his hints are too subtle for our 


comprehension. 


AtcERNon will find that his valuable ideas have not beeh disregarded, 


pee 4 ‘7 
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